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PUPIL SELF-EVALUATION IN SAN JOSE 


HE TEACHING DEVICE shown in this scene from an electrical shop class in 

the Burnett Junior High School, San Jose, won for Gordon Hoffman, 
instructor, a certificate of merit from the California Industrial Arts Associa- 
tion. The picture is submitted by Ambrose R. Nichols, principal of the Tech- 
nical High School, San Jose, and supervisor of industrial education at San Jose 
State College. 


Mr. Nichols accompanies the picture with the explanation that it repre- 
sents a method of pupil self-evaluation. According to him, the student takes 
his finished job to this display board on which are three qualities of work. On 
the basis of these displays, the student grades his own product. Evaluation thus 
becomes a part of the learning process and replaces the older methods of 
teacher markings which could never be justified psychologically. 
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SCOPE AND SEQUENCE 
AS APPLIED TO CURRICULUM REVISION 


A Symposium 


SCOPE AND SEQUENCE IN THE CURRICULUM* 


AUBREY A. 


T IS BECOMING more and more appar- 
os that similar, if not identical, 
principles govern education in the 
various levels or areas of the school 
system. It is also becoming apparent 
that a unification or an integration of 
the divisions and departments of the 
educational program is needed if that 
program is to render maximum ser- 
vice. Knowledge regarding the pur- 
poses, plans, methods, and problems 
of the elementary school will allow 
those whose energies are devoted to 
determining the purposes, plans, 
methods, and problems of the second- 
ary school better to accomplish their 
tasks, and vice versa; those engaged 
in college education can carry on 
effectively only by joining their work 
with that of the secondary and ele- 
mentary schools. 


These and similar considerations 
led Superintendent Vierling Kersey 
to appoint a state-wide Committee on 
Seope and Sequence of Major Learn- 
ings in the Curriculum. The pur- 
pose of this committee is to canvass 
the situation and to make suggestions, 
to conduct investigations if necessary, 
to draw up a plan of action which 





*This article is derived from the “Preliminary 
Report of the Committee on Scope and Sequence 
of Major Learnings in the Curriculum,” by the 
writer and published in the Cak —— ournal of 
Elementary Education, Vol. 4, 4, May, 1936; 
and from the “Second Report of the Committee 
on Scope and Sequence of Maj os Learnings in 
the Curriculum,” written by elen Mie@erase, 
and published in California Schools, Vol. 7, No. 
July, 1936. Since it has been the purpose of “nis 
article to set forth the problem of the Commit- 
tee, chief reliance - % been ty upon the “Pre- 
liminary Report.” he reader is urged to exam- 
ine with care the aeccdnd Report,” which indi- 
cates progress made by the committee as a whole 
and the work done by the special committees. 


DOUGLASS 


may interest the educators of the 
state, and to secure co-operation in 
building a more unified school system. 

Several meetings have been held by 
the committee, and more have been 
planned. In a canvass made during 
the early sessions, numerous instances 
were cited of duplications in elemen- 
tary and in secondary grades. It was 
pointed out that, in the fields of the 
humanities and science, materials of 
surprising similarity are at present 





Presentinc a summary of work 
of the state Committee on Scope and 
Sequence, Dr. Douglass sets the 
stage for this month’s symposium. 
He builds up broad principles for 
guiding the vertical and horizontal 
placement of curriculum materials. 
Then he turns over the task to ex- 
perts in the subject field, leaving 
them the work of criticizing and the 
privilege of fitting their particular 
subject-matter and activities into a 
school program conceived under 
these principles. 

It is quite fitting that Dr. Douglass 
should open the year’s symposia. 
for he is the newly appointed man- 
aging director of the California So- 
ciety of Secondary Education. A 
photograph of him and a brief out- 
line of his work in the State Depart- 
ment and elsewhere are included in 
a later section of this issue. 
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developing on the junior high school 
level; the senior high school level, and 
the junior college level. Migration 
from school to school throughout the 
elementary and secondary years and 
a lack of knowledge of what is occur- 
ring in the development of teaching 
materials add to the confusion. The 
short time that many students remain 
in the junior college was also men- 
tioned. Extreme individualism within 
a school leads to practical difficulties. 
It was the general consensus that 
some uniformity of procedure would 
be of great practical help; on the 
other hand, it was recognized that 
prescription and rigidity constantly 
threaten to stultify creative effort in 
eurriculum making. 


A Philosophy of Education 


One of the first considerations to 
which the committee turned its atten- 
tion was the point of view, or philoso- 
phy of education, which should give 
general direction to the educational 
process and point the way to what- 
ever changes might be suggested in 
the present curriculum. It should be 
possible to state such a philosophy in 
language sufficiently simple as to be 
within the grasp of the intelligent 
layman, and certainly within the 
grasp of the average teacher. It was 
recognized that the final formulation 
of such a statement involves the deter- 
mination of what it is that American 
culture has produced which should be 
perpetuated, and what kind of an in- 
dividual and what kind of a society 
are desired. As a result of its con- 
sideration of the purpose of educa- 
tion, the committee has turned its 
attention to three problems: the place 
of education in a democracy, basic 
philosophical considerations, and edu- 
cational aims and objectives. 


The place of education in a democ- 
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racy. Democracy is a way of life, 
the achievement of which will result 
in more nearly universal happiness. 
It refuses to recognize ‘‘ privilege built 
upon the race, the birth, or the creed 
of its citizenship.’’ It demands equal- 
ity of opportunity to achieve and to 
enjoy according to one’s capacity and 
ability the benefits of the state; and 
in return it requires one to contrib- 
ute wholeheartedly and co-operative- 
ly, according to capacity and ability, 
to the state. Free, publicly supported 
schools are established and maintained 
for the perpetuation and improvement 
of our people, and so of our demo- 
eratic ideals. 

A philosophy of the state which sets 
the general welfare of all individuals 
and of all groups ahead of the advan- 
tages of a few individuals or of 
selected groups is, historically, a 
recent development. An educational 
system which promotes the realization 
of that philosophy will not only trans- 
late its ideals into practices which 
promote those ideals but will find it 
necessary to study the traits, disposi- 
tions, abilities, and interests of pupils. 

Basic philosophical considerations.’ 
If democracy is a way of life, then 
children and youths must be helped to 
live democratically. This is no sim- 
ple task. Some of the principles 
which must guide in arranging for 
democratic, social living are discussed 
in the following paragraph: 

Every individual must have the 
opportunity to develop to his highest 
capacity in the direction of the right 
and good. The world, its institutions, 
and its resources are for man to use 
in satisfaction of his needs and de- 
sires. This principle holds, not for 
a few, but for all. Every person must 
~ §This point of view has been developed by 
. L. Cummings. 

*“Basic Philosophical Considerations Which 
Underlie the Work of the Committee” is the 


subject of a preliminary report written by Corinne 
Seeds and Lorraine M. Sherer. 
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make his individual choices in the 
light of how they will promote the 
common good. In classrooms where 
democracy is inherent, the individual 
must be stimulated and helped to ex- 
ercise decision with respect to what 
he needs, and he must contribute to 
the carrying out of group purposes 
with the whole group evaluating the 
worth of each contribution. In a 


word, the ideal of modern education’ 


is that every classroom shall be itself 
a ‘‘miniature democracy’’. 


The Child’s Needs 


A philosophy of education must 
take into account the situations and 
the manner in which the individual 
learns. Learning is accomplished 
through living, through satisfying the 
needs of here and now. Thus a child, 
born into the world of today in order 
to ‘‘inherit the earth’’, and to become 
a real, functioning part of this great, 
living whole must take unto himself 
those ways of behaving which man 
has found to be most desirable. This 
the child does by the same process 
used by man himself. He satisfies his 
particular needs, which are of course 
governed by his own capacities and 
potentialities and the enviromaent in 
which he finds himself. Every living 
being is equipped with inner urges 
or drives which cause it to reach forth 
into its environment for satisfaction. 
If the world about stimulates a feel- 
ing of need for ways of behaving 
which are fine and worthwhile and 
also furnishes an opportunity for 
securing them, the human being 
grows in ever finer ways of living in 
his world. Each individual then, in 
acquiring his ways of behaving, fol- 
lows the footsteps of mankind; he 
comes to possess life through living, 
through participating in this constant 
struggle to satisfy fundamental needs 
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and desires in ever finer and more sat- 
isfying ways. 


The School Environment 


The modern school arranges an en- 
vironment and provides simplified and 
balanced experiences which will stim- 
ulate children to dramatize life as 
they know it and see it, to manipulate 
and construct, to satisfy their ever 
growing curiosities, to share with 
others a great variety of activities, 
thoughts, and materials, to communi- 
cate, and to express themselves in 
ways which have art values. The 
school extends the experience of indi- 
viduals beyond that of the necessarily 
narrow world in which most of them 
live. It stimulates them to investigate 
the lives of people living today in 
other lands and also the work of peo- 
ple who lived in the past but by vir- 
tue of whose struggles life has become 
what it is today. The school provides 
in these areas of experience oppor- 
tunity for large group purposing and 
at the same time does not neglect pro- 
vision for individual activity along 
the lines of special interests. 

The modern school will give chil- 
dren opportunity to interact with 
this arranged environment. It will 
note the initial responses to the en- 
vironmental stimuli and guide the 
best and most worthwhile of these 
into purposeful activity which will 
insure growth in each individual and 
in the group as a whole. It will give 
satisfaction always to those responses 
which lead to the development of atti- 
tudes of co-operation, respect for the 
rights of others, consideration for the 
whole range of thinking, and responsi- 
bility which constitutes the basis of 
true ethical living. 


Purposes of Education 


Outcomes of education — under- 
standings, attitudes, and apprecia- 
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tions.’ If the individual is to live and 
to participate effectively in a demo- 
cratic society, it will be because he 
has acquired through the process of 
education certain understandings, at- 
titudes, and appreciations. Examples 
of understandings of service to the 
individual are interdependence of all 
forms of life, the necessity of man’s 
adaptation to changing conditions, 
man’s increasing control over nature, 
man’s increasing control over his 
social environment. Examples of 
attitudes and appreciations are the 
scientific, the tolerant, respect for con- 
stituted authority, reliance upon or- 
derly methods to gain social ends, 
appreciation of nature. Understand- 
ings, attitudes, and appreciations are 
the real indices of behavior ; they may 
be called patterns of response. The 
large number of patterns which an 
individual possesses must be meshed 
or geared in such a way as to lessen 
friction and interference. Of great 
importance in the process of unifica- 
tion are emotional elements and social 
relationships. Integration of person- 
ality occurs when there is lack of con- 
flict among behavior patterns and the 
individual is wholeheartedly pursuing 
desirable goals. Balanced personality 
is achieved when every area of devel- 
opment has been provided for. 


Immediate Objectives 


Educational objectives—the ‘‘fun- 
damental processes’’. If the individ- 
ual is to participate effectively in an 
activity of value to himself or to the 
larger group, it will be because he 
possesses the special abilities, habits 
of work, and specific knowledge of 
facts involved in the activity in ques- 
tion. Ability to read with speed and 
comprehension, ability to make effi- 


‘This and the succeeding paragraph indicate the 
me of view taken by F. G. Macomber an 

foore in a preliminary report on educational 
aims. 
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cient use of sources of information, 
and possession of pertinent facts and 
principles are necessary to numerous 
activities. In a similar manner the 
individual must be able to express his 
thoughts clearly, forcibly, and cor- 
rectly in oral or written form. He 
must be able to listen intelligently 
and with profit, he should be able to 
use mathematical procedures and 
symbols in life situations, and he 
should be able to study effectively. 
Inability in one or more of these or 
other special abilities may effectively 
prohibit participation otherwise pos- 
sible. These abilities do not represent 
educational goals in the broader sense 
of that term; they do, however, rep- 
resent immediate objectives in the 
educational program to which atten- 
tion must be given. 


A Frame of Reference 


It is not only possible, but 
highly desirable, that a frame of ref- 
erence be constructed which will be 
useful to all engaged in the field of 
education. 

One Co-ordinate: The Areas of Ex- 
perience. One co-ordinate will be 
the areas of experience into which 
educational goals may be analyzed. 
Such questions as the following must 
be answered: What are the areas of 
social experience? What social un- 
derstandings must an individual have 
to live in present society? What is a 
usable classification of social under- 
standings ? 

On numerous occasions educational 
aims have been analyzed into areas 
of experience. The traditional classi- 
fication, in terms of school subjects, 
places a premium upon cold storage 
methods and artificial boundaries. It 
should probably be abandoned. A 
classification which stresses function, 

5Frank B. Lindsay has been named chairman 


of a committee to investigate the problem con- 
tained in “areas of experience’’. 
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and which ignores artificial boun- 
daries, should be substituted. 

Much interest was manifested by the 
members of the committee in a classi- 
fication of areas of experience in 
terms of social functions, such as the 
‘*protection and conservation of life 
and property’’, ‘‘consumption of 
goods and services’’, ‘‘expression of 
esthetic impulses’’, ete. It was sug- 


gested that the phrase, ‘‘classification. 


of human needs’’, be substituted for 
‘‘areas of human experience’’. 


Another Co-ordinate: Levels of 
Maturation. The degree of maturity 
an individual has reached, the fund 
of experiences which he has had, and 
his interests provide the other co-ordi- 
nate in the frame of reference. It is 
the consensus of the members of the 
committee that, throughout the school 
system, there has been and is at pres- 
ent a tendency to place concepts, 
activities, and subject-matter before 
pupils before they are ready for such 
concepts and activities. If we could 
overcome our tendency to attempt too 
much, to place concepts in the course 
of study that are too mature for chil- 
dren, to force adult interests upon 
them, we would revolutionize the edu- 
cational program. 


Problem of Maturation 


What stage of growth has the in- 
dividual reached at a given time? 
What out-of-school agencies have in- 
fluenced learning, including emotional 
development? How shall we measure 
degree or amount of learning? How 
are we to know what subject-matter 
or experiences to use to round out 
growth? It is agreed that the main 
thing is to provide the individual 





*G. Derwood Baker and Jay D. Connor com- 
prise a committee at work upon “ pperegeiote 
Activities in Terms of Maturation,” r. Baker 
giving particular attention to the Cg og ee 
and the later adolescent periods, and Mr. Connor 
to early and to later childhood. This committee 
has submitted a second preliminary report. 
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with the best type of experiences to- 
day. What are the standards by 
which the best is judged? Answers 
to these and similar questions can be 
given only after data are available re- 
garding every significant aspect of 
the life of the individual. Such data 
must be secured, recorded in conveni- 
ent form, used by the teacher, and 
passed on to other teachers. The 
cumulative record of the pupils must 
also include records of the individ- 
ual’s development and progress, 
whether or not those records can be 
reduced to scores or graphs. Con- 
stant diagnosis must become a part of 
the teaching-learning process.’ 


Problem of Sequence 


Guide-posts and the placement of 
subject-matter. From a_ practical 
standpoint, bench- marks or guide- 
posts should be set at intervals in the 
frame of reference to locate the units 
of experience, skills, processes, and 
subject-matter. We must have se- 
quence of learning materials. In the 
field of arithmetic, for example, there 
should probably be no formal work 
in the very early years. There will 
come a time, however, when the proc- 
ess of long division, for example, 
should have been mastered. Mean- 
while, the child should have encoun- 
tered meaningful experiences which 
will enable him to master, use, and 
understand the process. In actual 
practice, however, it seems that the 
schools which have gone the longest 
distance in modifying their programs 
are still short of the ideal which calls 
for the mastery of processes through 
social experience. There is, therefore, 
need of constant checking to deter- 
mine which processes have been mas- 
tered, and perhaps for drill to fix 
these processes. 





TW. M. Proctor has been made chairman of a 
committee to consider guidance. 
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The Teaching-Learning Unit 


A teaching-learning unit depends 
upon what are commonly termed 
facts, principles, skills, and processes. 
As the learner proceeds, units become 
more complex and greater demands 
are made upon ability in the use of 
facts, principles, skills, and processes. 
Progressively higher degrees of mas- 
tery are also needed. It is, therefore, 
advisable to analyze learning situa- 
tions to discover the facts, skills, or 
processes involved. This procedure, 
added to diagnostic and remedial 
teaching, will enable the teacher to 
determine pupil progress with respect 
to the bench-marks or guide-posts set 
at intervals in the frame of reference. 


If such guide-posts are to be set, 
care must be exercised to avoid fixing 
or formalizing the curriculum. Va- 
riations in dispositions, in teaching 
procedures, and in previous experi- 
ences, may stimulate a pupil to learn 
a process before the course of study 
ealls for it. The logical organization 
now existing is not necessarily the one 
followed by the learner. Flexibility, 
originality, and variation should oc- 
cur within the general boundaries of 
the frame of reference. 


The Core Curriculum 


In a number of the secondary 
schools in California much thought 
has been given to the core curricu- 
lum.* In many instances the core is 
formed through the amalgamation of 
the social studies, English, and per- 
haps music and art. As a required 
subject, physical education is often 





8During the past year, committees of the Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Principals, appointed 
by President Ethel Percy Andrus, have begun an 
attack upon problems similar to or identical with 
those of the Committee on Scope and Sequence 
of Major Learnings in the Curriculum. o the 
writer it seems that these committees may be of 
aid to each other. The local organizations of 
principals constitute a medium through which the 
progress of all committees may be placed before 
the administrators and teachers of secondary 
schools. 
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regarded as forming a part of the 
core, although it may not be intimate- 
ly related to the social studies and 
English. In some schools, certain 
science courses are also regarded as a 
part of the required work. Another 
aspect in development occurs when 
current problems are made the point 
of departure for study in the fields 
of social science, English, and per- 
haps science. In a third type the core 
is regarded and used as a means of 
diagnosing interests and _ abilities, 
which are exploited both through core 
materials and through courses not or- 
dinarily contained in the core. The 
core courses thus become a medium of 
guidance, the non-core courses, a me- 
dium of ministering to needs as re- 
vealed through the core. 


Conclusion 


, 


The ‘‘major learnings’’ of the sec- 
ondary level should thus represent a 
continuation of the basic, general 
training of the elementary school. 
The same philosophy of education and 
the same frame of reference, formed 
by placing ‘‘areas of experience’’ 
upon one axis and ‘‘levels of matura- 
tion’’ upon the other, should be ap- 
plicable to elementary and secondary 
education. In a similar manner it 
should be possible upon the secondary 
level to set ‘‘guide-posts’’ within the 
frame of reference to locate skills, 
subject-matter, or units of experience. 
Flexibility can and should be insured 
through adaptations made in the at- 
tack by individuals and groups upon 
problems involving the skills or proc- 
esses set in the frame of reference. 
Uniformity of procedure, gained 
through arbitrary and ‘‘logical’’ allo- 
cation of processes and units, is un- 
desirable; similarity that is soundly 
based upon educational principles, on 
the other hand, is desirable. 











IN THE AREA OF SOCIAL LIVING 
GERTRUD MILLER ADDISON 


ocieTY is making definite demands 
Sor education in America today. 
Society is saying: ‘‘In the future I 
must have my people better equipped 
than ever before. They must be able 
to cope with change—rapid change—, 
to guide it, and to revise social pat- 
terns with intelligence. They must 
have mastered a new technique of co- 
operation. They must understand 
existing institutions and know how to 
work wisely with them toward new 
goals in order that change may be 
natural and orderly, rather than revo- 
lutionary.”’ 

In these times, too, his integrity 
menaced, the individual is saying: 
‘*You must allow me every opportun- 





Bacx of Mrs. Addison's dis- 
cussion of the social studies, 
we can recognize the influence 
of the Eagle Rock High School, 
where she has taught since 
1927, sharing all the time in 
their curriculum development. 
Her suggestions for the organi- 
zation of the social studies pro- 
gram and her description of the 
social living class both reflect 
her experience at Eagle Rock. 
At the present time, in addition 
to her teaching duties, Mrs. 
Addison is acting as assistant 
supervisor in the Secondary 
Curriculum Section of the Los 
Angeles City Schools. 

We suggest that you refer 
your friends to this article, for 
its enthusiasm and broad out- 
look make it worth-while read- 
ing for any secondary school 
teacher. 








ity for self-development. Certain 
things there are which I need to learn 
because I am myself and have gifts 
and responsibilities which are my 
own. I need to learn, too, how to live 
and work more happily and effective- 
ly with my fellows. I need to learn 
how to give the best of myself to so- 
ciety—for the sake of society and for 
my own fullest happiness.’’ 


And we who are involved in edu- 
cation must listen. ‘‘Surely the 
school can serve both the individual 
and society,’’ we assure ourselves. 
‘‘The real welfare of the one is iden- 
tical with the welfare of the other. 
We need not sacrifice the individual 
to the group. We shall study the 
needs of both and with these in view 
shall undertake our task.’’ 


Area of Social Living 


On this basis, we have set about de- 
veloping in the school what we are 
calling the area of social living—a 
term which we are using to name that 
part of the child’s school experience 
which is social not only in its content 
but in its functioning. We believe 
that it is of basic importance and that, 
therefore, the materials of experience 
which further it should occupy a 
dominant position in each student’s 
school life. It should receive a major 
allotment of time in his program and 
should be the focal and creative cen- 
ter of his whole social experience in 
the school. 


Instead of beginning with an out- 
line of content, therefore, we start 
with the ideal which originally lay 
behind but was rarely realized by our 
familiar conception of the homeroom. 
We undertake to set up a pattern for 
the whole school, grouping the ele- 
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ments of each child’s school experi- 
ence about a central opportunity for 
social living and learning. Our 
learning here shall be a way of living. 
For one or two hours a day, this basic 
course will run like a core through the 
midst of the student’s whole life. By 
various means we shall attempt to 
make it literally a continuous experi- 
ence, from the seventh through the 
twelfth grade. And something like 
this will be our procedure: 


Outline of Procedure 


First we shall provide carefully 
for guidance by a counseling teacher 
and for intelligent self-direction by 
each pupil in steering his course 
through school. 

Ideally, each basic or social-living 
teacher-counselor will remain in con- 
tact with her student through at least 
two years of his school experience. 
Together—and usually in conference 
with his parents—they will plan his 
course around his major interest, 
build for each semester a program 
wisely balanced and satisfying to the 
pupil’s sense of his own needs. Ideal- 
ly again, this teacher through her own 
wisdom and sympathy will gain the 
student’s confidence and extend her 
guidance to many other phases of his 
life. She will keep in close touch 
with his home and will be the one in 
the school who knows most about his 
needs and interests. 


In the second place we shall incor- 
porate in the basic experience all of 
the activities of the student body. 
Here we find our basis for representa- 
tion in the school legislature; here 
school politics, self-government ma- 
chinery, and welfare work may func- 
tion normally. Notably in the twelfth 
year and to a lesser extent in the earli- 
er years, those student activities, here- 
tofore perplexing and somewhat bur- 
densome to sponsoring teachers, such 
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as class organizations, parties, and 
carnivals, here find their reasonable 
setting and become part of the main 
body of curricular activity. All con- 
tacts which the administration of the 
school needs to make with groups or 
individuals occur legitimately in the 
social living period. 


The Subject Content 


Next comes the question, ‘‘ What 
are the school subject materials that 
go with social living?’’ Geography, 
history, civics, sociology, economics, 
anthropology — cultural elements 
drawn from all of the traditional 
social science materials, with the stress 
withdrawn from the memorization of 
facts and applied to the understand- 
ing and interpretation of modern life. 
These are inevitable, but why keep 
composition (with all of its concomi- 
tants) out of an association so clearly 
to its own and the child’s advantage? 
What about art, music, literature, 
health, home-making, and the educa- 
tion of the consumer? Aren’t the 
handerafts often distinctly social, 
especially when they become hobbies 
and pursuits of leisure? No compe- 
tent social being can dispense with a 
basic knowledge of science and mathe- 
maties. Hasn’t foreign language a 
social function ? 

Here the referee calls ‘‘Out of 
bounds!’’ We are getting away from 
the core position and spreading all 
over the school. So we stop and ask 
ourselves again: ‘‘ What are the social 
skills that every American has a right 
to command? What are the things 
which every American has a right to 
know, to understand, to appreciate ?’’ 


The Scope of Social Living 

A basie course in social living above 
all should help the student to under- 
stand his world—and in this day his 
world is not a narrow one. Besides 
its physical aspects, besides the char- 
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acter, development, and ideals of 
American life and institutions, besides 
something of the backgrounds of the 
other peoples and cultures which have 
contributed to our own, there is the 
great panorama of the here and now. 

These studies naturally draw into 
their interpretation the thought and 
emotion of peoples as expressed in 
their literature, their music, and their 
art. Language, spoken and written; 
becomes in the social living class the 
vehicle of discussion instead of an iso- 
lated study; and although systematic 
teaching of both reading and language 
skills is still necessary, it becomes ac- 
ceptable to the child as an aid to the 
precise and fluent use of tools, the 
mastery of which he desires. 

Already the time set aside in the 
student’s day is over-spent, and so far 
we have: geography, history, gov- 
ernment, social problems, elementary 
economics, language expression, liter- 
ature and leisure reading, music, art, 
—each swung into a new harmony 
with its motif, each with a strong 
unifying emphasis upon the child’s 
own life and environment. He will 
learn to know his world, to recognize 
its resources and its problems, and he 
will begin to shoulder his responsibil- 
ity for making the most of its re- 
sources and for solving some of its 
problems—all of this, of course, ac- 
cording to his own age and capacity. 

Each student will realize that, in- 
stead of being just a passenger, he is 
an officer of the ship, able to share 
in working out his own day-by-day 
activities as well as in planning his 
long range development. Teachers 
will begin to work harder than they 
have ever worked before, welcoming 
the opportunity to chart new seas. 

Sequence of Social Living 

So much for the scope of the social- 
living curriculum. The more difficult 
problem of sequence is at present our 
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most urgent concern. Toward solv- 
ing it, all that we know about matura- 
tion in terms of the child’s growth in 
every phase of his life, must be 
brought to bear. 


Perhaps in the seventh and eighth 
grades we shall stress certain major 
social functions; on the other hand 
we may retain the chronological ap- 
proach to the study of America with 
emphasis upon the descriptive and 
narrative aspects of our national 
background. In the ninth and tenth 
grades, we may find the child ready 
to explore ancient backgrounds and 
modern developments in other coun- 
tries, to gain some conception of the 
interdependent nature of contempo- 
rary cultures and civilizations. In 
the eleventh and twelfth grades, he 
should be ready to achieve some inter- 
pretative understanding of social and 
cultural, political, economic, and in- 
ternational aspects of American life. 


Conclusion 


Whatever its course, we believe that 
the right of this whole matter of 
sequence must eventually evolve as a 
result of a sort of mutual guidance. 
As we learn more assiduously and in- 
telligently to study the child, he will 
to an increasing extent actually lead 
us. As our understanding of his 
needs and interests has indicated the 
scope of our curriculum, our recogni- 
tion of and provision for his rising 
maturation level will eventually help 
us to determine something authentic 
about maximum effectiveness in grade 
placement. 

Although the whole process in 
which we are involved is formidably 
complex, it is nevertheless utterly 
heartening. In the social living area, 
we believe that the double challenge 
of the individual and society is being 
met, and we are beginning our prog- 
ress toward the democratic ideal. 











ENGLISH AND THE NEW EDUCATION 
E. LOUISE NOYES 


NGLISH IS VERSATILE. But what has 

this to do with a scope and 
sequence revision of the secondary 
curriculum? Just this. There seem 
to be three possibilities for organizing 
this field, each possible according to 
the type of work that is being done in 
the individual schools: English may 
be handled as a separate subject, with 
her face lifted, with a new permanent 
wave, and with a becoming lipstick— 
in other words, English may be, and 
long since has been in many schools, 
revivified and rejuvenated so that her 
contribution to the richer, finer expe- 
riences of the pupils is outstanding; 
next, English may be the handmaiden 
of the social sciences, the fine arts, 
and all other fields with a place in 
the new plans; and, lastly, she may be 
a co-partner, walking graciously with 
all other workers, at times taking the 
lead, at times working hand in hand 
with leaders from other groups. 


English as English 


These three aspects are possibilities ; 
but in this paper an examination of 
English as English without dividing 
it into these three divisions seems 
most timely. Just what are the possi- 
bilities for English in a scope and 
sequence revision ? 


Bread is the staff of life; English 
is the bread of the curriculum. How 
ean the pupil live without English? 
A. P. Herbert in his latest book, What 
a Word!, has this to say: 

Whatever else you may do, you will be 
using words always. All day, and every 
day, words matter. For words are the tools 
of thought, and you will find often that 
you are thinking badly because you are using 
the wrong tools, trying to bore a hole with 
a strew-driver, or draw a cork with a coal- 
hammer. . . . Every trade and every profes- 
sion is conducted with words. 





“T AM exceedingly interested in 
the new educational plans because 
I have always believed that English 
should include everything of art, 
music, and social history, that has 
anything at all to do with the matter 
at hand,” writes Miss Noyes, head 
of the English department of Santa 
Barbara High School, in submitting 
this article. 

Does this then mean that she looks 
on English as the core of the cur- 
riculum? Her article may leave this 
question somewhat unanswered, but 
it does show us her convictions as 
to the importance of English instruc- 
tion. 





And every statement that Mr. 
Herbert makes about words is just as 
true of the thing that schools call 
English, this ‘‘thing’’ that might just 
as well have been called ‘‘ vital living’’ 
or the ‘‘good life’’, or any such title 
all through at least the last ten years, 
so far does ‘‘English’’ fall short of 
describing what good teachers have 
taught in this ‘‘thing called English’’. 
Even the now despised ‘‘classies’’ find 
a place—at least some of them do— 
in the new curriculum. 


Miss Heffernan has said, ‘‘ What 
constitutes the good life must be set 
up for every generation.’” True. 
But may this generation not be helped 
to formulate its definition and be 
strengthened in carrying out its ideal 
by knowing of the struggles that other 
generations have made for their own 


1Heffernan, Helen. “Second Report of Commit- 
tee on Scope and Sequence of Major Learnings 
in the Curriculum.” California Schools, July, 


1936. Vol. VII. p. 216. 
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interpretation of this good life? How 
better call youth to enlist in the fight 
for social justice than by introducing 
him to the stories of the pioneers of 
our own country, of those later pio- 
neers, the immigrants, of those latest 
pioneers of all, the men and women 
who fight against disease and poverty 
and slums? 

Mr. Douglass in his article this 
month, makes the three following 
statements : 

Every individual must have the oppor- 
tunity to develop to his highest capacities 
in the direction of the right and good... . 
Learning is accomplished through living, 
through satisfying the needs of here and 
now. Each individual in acquiring his ways 
of behaving follows the footsteps of man- 
kind. . . . It the [modern school] will give 
satisfaction always to those responses which 
lead to the development of attitudes of co- 
operation, respect for the rights of others, 
consideration for the whole range of think- 
ing, and responsibility which constitutes the 
basis of true ethical living. 


These are purposely grouped here, 
though they come at quite different 
places in his discussion because for 
the purpose of this article they have 
a common implication. 


Vicarious Experience 


First-hand experience is of course 
the most valuable wherever it can be 
acquired. But what of the manifold 
experiences of mankind which the 
adolescent can not possibly acquire ? 
Vicarious living has always been one 
of the chief ways of obtaining experi- 
ence. Not every one can penetrate to 
the depths of the ocean or into the 
stratosphere or into the wilds of the 
earth or the depths and heights of the 
human spirit. But every one can 
thrill to physical adventure with 
Beebe, Captain Piccard, Martin John- 
son, and can share spiritual adven- 
tures with Sir Philip Gibbs, Cecil 
Roberts, Margaret Mitchell, Addison, 
Steele, Rupert Brooke, and hundreds 


of others of the great company of 
those who have put such things into 
words. 


Down Through the Centuries 


One can ‘‘follow in the footsteps of 
mankind’’ as he comes with the sweep 
of English literature down through 
the centuries and sees the emergence 
of the spirit of social justice from the 
far-off days of Piers the Plowman to 
the bitter cries of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, Masefield, and many other 
moderns. How better develop a basis 
of ethical thinking than by seeing 
what our forefathers struggled and 
died for, than by seeing their courage 
and heroism, than by seeing the same 
qualities carried into the westward 
march of civilization, than by seeing 
the same traits re-emerging now in 
the desperate struggle of the Middle 
West to rehabilitate itself and of all 
our country to salvage that which is 
good of the old civilization and build 
something better for the future? And 
where can one learn these things more 
vividly, more pleasantly, and more 
accurately than in the literature of 
the English-speaking races? 


Nothing has been said so far of 
English as communication in the nar- 
row sense of the word. Of the four- 
teen major social functions, as now 
generally accepted, no one of them is 
possible of attainment without the use 
of both oral and written communica- 
tion. Even the protection and con- 
servation of life and health is depen- 
dent on the ability to read the Stop! 
Look! Listen! and Danger! signs, to 
listen to directions, and to obey them. 
Sharing information with others is a 
necessary part of school life; how do 
that without the use of English? 
Which child is listened to more eager- 
ly, the one who can make his words 
really clothe his thoughts or the one 
who after stumbling and halting ends 
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without having passed one idea over 
to his fellows? What of all the social 
notes and telephone calls that the 
modern world demands of its citi- 
zens? A pleasant technique for such 
occasions does not come haphazard 
but by definite training and prac- 
tice. What of the written reports and 
papers for which nearly every one 
now has some occasion ? 


English Is the Answer 


English is the answer to all of 
these. And once more, we emphasize, 
such skill does not come by inspira- 
tion alone; it comes as the result of 
hard work and of practice, wnder 
direction. To quote Mr. Douglass 
again : 

In actual practice it seems that the schools 
which have gone the longest distance in 
modifying their programs are still short of 
the ideal which calls for the mastery of 
processes through social experience. There 
is, therefore, need of constant checking to 
determine which processes have been mas- 
tered and, perhaps, for drill to fix these 
processes. 


The blind can not lead the blind; 
people not too sure of their own use 
of the king’s English do not make 
good leaders for immature minds. 
This brings up another problem, that 
of the training of teachers for the 
new education. Teachers of English 
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have on the whole been alert to world 
affairs in addition to their keenness 
for ‘‘English’’. Can the reverse be 
said of all other teachers or even of 
the majority? How many adminis- 
trators in employing teachers give 
any thought to their speech habits 
and writing ability? How many 
school systems requiring a teachers’ 
examination give one in English 
usage? Teachers of English have no 
quarrel with a scope and sequence 
curriculum, but they do object to the 
idea that English can be taught purely 
as an incidental by-product, or that it 
is entirely unnecessary. They are also 
out of sympathy with the idea that 
any one can teach high school stu- 
dents to read intelligently and with 
pleasure, to express themselves clearly 
and forcefully, and to listen to others 
charmingly and accurately. 


English Has Much to Offer 


English has much to offer to a scope 
and sequence revision curriculum. 
Every teacher of English can suggest 
much vital literature and devise many 
important communication situations 
for every area of experience from 
consumer education down or up. 
English teachers will welcome the 
change if it be made carefully and 
philosophically. 





BOOK LISTS FOR SMALL SCHOOLS 


W HAT books should the small high school with a very limited appropriation 
provide for its English students? This question has been answered for 
the first time in a recent report of the National Council of Teachers of English. 
The compilation was made by a committee headed by Professor George F. 
Reynolds of the University of Colorado. 

Two lists are given in the report—one for the smallest high schools and 
another of additional books which the report states ‘‘the smallest high school 
should have, and all high schools of more than 100 students must have to make 
satisfactory provision for their students.’’ Superintendents, teachers, and 
librarians who wish a copy of the report may obtain it upon request by sending 
5 cents in stamps to the National Council of Teachers of English, 211 West 
68th Street, Chicago, Illinois. 




















THE DUAL FUNCTION OF MUSIC IN EDUCATION 
MARY ELIZABETH IRELAND 


URING the past eight months, at 
D the request of State Superinten- 
dent Vierling Kersey, a group of 
music teachers and supervisors has 
been actively at work writing A 
Guide to Music Education for the 


Elementary Schools of California. 


The personnel of this committee has 
included directors of musie in the 
larger cities, rural supervisors of 
music, college instructors, and class- 
room teachers. In the writing of this 
book, college and high school instruc- 
tors faced the problems and possibili- 
ties of music education for the ele- 
mentary children and united with ele- 
mentary teachers and supervisors in 
formulating the philosophy which 
should govern this instruction. 


The group from the beginning was 
unanimous in maintaining that music 
has a dual function in the elementary 
schools. It has a place, first, in its 
own right as an art—as something 





Basinc her discussion on the phi- 
losophy behind the forthcoming 
GUIDE TO MUSIC EDUCATION FOR 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS OF 
CALIFORNIA. Miss Ireland pro- 
ceeds to discuss music on the sec- 
ondary level. She will know where- 
of she writes for she has been serv- 
ing with Miss Helen Heffernan of the 
State Department as co-chairman of 
the Committee which is writing the 
book. 

Miss Ireland is president of the 
California - Western School Music 
Conference. She has served the 
City of Sacramento since 1908 as 
supervisor of music. 





beautiful and worth knowing, as a 
part of the cultural and social life of 
all people today. It has a place also 
in the elementary school because of its 
relation to other fields of learning, 
because it may make a distinct con- 
tribution to many of the units of 
work in which literature, art, and 
social studies unite in developing 
some special interest. 


If the philosophy underlying this 
Guide is sound, and it is the unani- 
mous opinion of this group of experts 
that it is, this same dual function of 
musie should also determine the type 
of music and the place for musie in 
the secondary schools. As the chil- 
dren progress, there will of necessity 
be provision for specialization to meet 
individual need, but there will also 
be some consideration of the possible 
social and appreciative values of 
music even for those who do not think 
that they want it and therefore do 
not elect it. 


Junior high schools carried into 
their early curriculum much of the 
same type of singing and theory and 
music reading formerly found in the 
seventh and eighth grades of the ele- 
mentary school. With the newer 
tendency of the junior high to recog- 
nize individual differences, to give 
opportunity for exploration under 
guidance, and to insure that school 
life shall be life for the boys and girls 
now as well as a preparation for life 
in the future, musie instruction took 
on new life. Today most well-de- 
veloped junior high schools carry on 
the instrumental instruction begun 
in the grades below, develop excellent 
bands and orchestras, and admit 
their more gifted vocal pupils to glee 
clubs and choirs. 
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Since the field is said to be explora- 
tory, however, specialization should 
not necessarily mean highly technical 
courses, and students should be ad- 
mitted to musical organizations with- 
out rigid tests or highly selective try- 
outs. The boy or girl should be 
admitted to the glee club, provided, 
he does not actually ruin the singing, 
whether he makes a great contribu- 
tion to the vocal ensemble or simply 
adds a widow’s mite. Again, a stu- 
need not be a virtuoso to have a chair 
in the orchestra so long as he does his 
bit faithfully and conscientiously and 
does not interfere too greatly with the 
progress of his fellows. All have the 
right to try and all are entitled to 
sympathetic encouragement in that 
trial. 


Music in the Junior High 


The junior high school, however, 
has never let go of its hold entirely 
on the second claim of music to its 
place in the curriculum. Most music 
educators maintain that the general 
music course usually given for at 
least two periods per week to all 
seventh and eighth grade students is 
the most vital music course in the 
junior high. This course provides for 
varied experiences in singing, in en- 
joyment of radio programs, in listen- 
ing to the phonograph, and in dis- 
cussing current musical events in the 
community. This is the finding course 
in which teacher and student discover 
interests and aptitudes which largely 
determine the selection of future elec- 
tive courses. 


In the junior high school many of 
the pupils for the first time have 
regular contact with a trained music 
teacher. And this is the course that 
reaches the boy at a time when he 
needs the guidance of an expert vocal 
teacher more than he has needed one 
in the past or ever will again, and 
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this at a time when he would be least 
likely to think of asking for help. 

This general music course is sug- 
gested in the philosophy of James 
Mursell’s Human Values in Music 
Education. It also is given consider- 
able importance in Music in the Jun- 
ior High School, the newest contribu- 
tion of Karl Gehrkens of Oberlin, and 
is developed throughout Music Inte- 
gration in the Junior High School by 
Lilla Bell Pitts, a lecturer at Teach- 
er’s college, Columbia, and head of 
the music department in Grover 
Cleveland Junior High, Elizabeth, 
New Jersey. 

A careful summary of these books 
would indicate to superintendents 
and principals the seasons why the 
music educators of California view 
with alarm any suggestion of discon- 
tinuing this course. Specialization is 
doubtless all right for those who want 
and need it but music’s greatest con- 
tribution to the young people of jun- 
ior high school age has come through 
this general music for all wherever 
such classes have been rightly given. 


The General Music Course 


Miss Pitts has recognized the im- 
portance of a general music course, 
but she has likewise seen the danger 
of its becoming an isolated subject- 
matter course. A room with special 
equipment, with piano, radio, phono- 
graph, records, pictures, and song 
books need not separate music from 
life but may become an intimate part 
of the life of the whole school. 


Miss Pitts actually does the things 
she advocates in her book. It was 
the writer’s privilege to spend a day 
in that school last March and to at- 
tend an assembly where the entire 
school was seated according to voice. 
The school sang well, and it sang with 
real appreciation, part songs and 
unison songs. It was evident that 
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principal, teachers, and students rec- 
ognized the social values of music and 
the possibility of uniting the whole 
school through this type of participa- 
tion under such expert guidance as 
Miss Pitts could give. 

In the music room each group was 
at work on some special interest. The 
seventh grade, interested in Spain, 


was developing a vital unit on the. 


music of Spain in song and dance. 
An eighth grade, intent on Italy in 
their social studies, sang Italian folk 
tunes and operatic melodies and dis- 
cussed the great Italian artists of the 
Metropolitan, particularly those who 
had been heard that week over the 
radio. The ninth graders were at 
work on a Bach unit because they 
were to sing several Bach numbers in 
a city-wide festival with an adult 
chorus. Some of the boys had not 
liked Bach at first and had become 
interested in trying to find out why. 
One boy explained that he had 
learned to enjoy the music after dis- 
covering what Bach had given to the 
world. He then told what Bach’s 
musie had come to mean to him. 

In March, 1937, when the Cali- 
fornia-Western School Musie Confer- 
ence meets in San Francisco, Miss 
Pitts is coming to address California 
teachers on the possibilities of music 
integration in the secondary schools. 


Music in the Senior High 

Given wide opportunity for ex- 
ploration, some specialized experience 
in musical performance, and the gen- 
eral enthusiasm and interest possible 
for all normal young people under 
the guidance of the right teacher, 
these junior high students move on 
into the senior high school with its 
present wealth of electives in various 
fields calling to their many interests. 
What does the average senior high 
school offer them in music? How 
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many pupils find it possible to con- 
tinue some contact with music? 


Senior high schools frequently 
boast of prize winning bands and 
symphonic orchestras, they have their 
boys’ glees, girls’ glees, and choruses, 
they develop beautiful A Cappella 
choirs and instrumental ensembles 
rivalling professional groups; and 
they continue class instruction in 
various instruments, in theory and 
harmony, and in vocal technique. All 
of these make a strong appeal to the 
musically talented and interested stu- 
dent. 


Appreciation is Overlooked 


But what of the social and appre- 
ciative values? What per cent of the 
students in the average large high 
school actually take advantage of 
these courses? Have the three-fourths 
or four-fifths who do not participate 
in these performing groups ceased to 
live in the world where the radio 
brings musi¢e into their homes, where 
they meet music in theater and enter- 
tainment, where the church makes 
music an important part of its ser- 
vices, and where business firms 
sponsor and finance choral or instru- 
mental organizations among their em- 
ployees? Or have the administrators 
in the high school perhaps forgotten 
the important part music is playing 
in the life of the young people outside 
of school? Has pride in the achieve- 
ment of the special music students 
eaused us to forget the message which 
music may have for the masses? 


If there is to be a breaking down 
of the barriers of prescribed subject 
courses, a real emphasis on ‘‘major 
learnings’’ and ‘‘cultural values’’, 
will there not be some provision for 
guidance in the appreciation of music 
as well as the accepted provision for 
the development of performance in 
music ? 











ART AS RELATED TO SCOPE AND SEQUENCE 
MARGARET H. ERDT 


HE PLACE OF ART in a plan for the 

revision of the school curriculum 
according to principles of scope and 
sequence deserves the consideration 
not only of the members of the art 
department but of other members of 
the school faculty as well. The edu- 
cational aims and objectives of spe- 
cial departments in modern education 
can function no longer as segregated 
units ministered to by subject-minded 
teachers but rather must be integrated 
with the larger and broader philoso- 
phies which embrace the good life. 
If art is to be given its just place in 
the core curriculum, its contributions 
to life experiences must be examined 
and understood by all. 

The scope of art is extensive in 
subject. It embraces many fields in 
both appreciation and creative ex- 
pression. In appreciation, art is of 
great importance in the following 
major fields: civic planning, home 
making, dramatic productions, per- 
sonality development, and the inte- 
grated school curriculum. In crea- 
tive expression, art may manifest 
itself in widely divergent fields of 
creative work depending upon the in- 
terests and talents of the individual. 

Civic planning demands an appre- 
ciation of architecture, sculpture, 
wall decoration, and landscape archi- 
tecture. Home making requires an 
appreciation of furniture design and 
textiles, and it demands good taste in 
the selection of all appointments and 
accessories for the home. Dramatic 
productions of amateur and profes- 
sional theater groups, pageants, school 
performances, professional and ama- 
teur movies, and festivals necessitate 
an appreciation of costume, lighting, 
rhythm, and composition. Personal- 





E-mpnasiinc that art instruction 
must provide for the student who 
needs the rich contributions it can 
make to life experiences and like- 
wise for the student who can create, 
Miss Erdt presents a skillful analysis 
of the place of this subject in the 
present-day secondary curriculum. 

Miss Erdt is supervisor of art in the 
San Bernardino city schools. For 
the past two years she has worked 
on the state committee which is pre- 
paring a book on art in the schools 
of California. 





ity development utilizes art experi- 
ences in four important ways: per- 
sonal appearance, development of a 
cultural background, personal happi- 
ness derived from enjoyment of visual 
beauty, and emotional balance gained 
through a healthy avenue of ex- 
pression. 

The integrated school curriculum 
leads to an understanding of other 
cultures, other peoples, and other civ- 
ilizations. Dr. Dewey, in Art as Ex- 
perience,’ says that ‘‘ ‘The glory that 
was Greece and the grandeur that 
was Rome’ for most of us, probably 
for all but the historical student, sum 
up those civilizations ; glory and gran- 
deur are esthetic. . . . Continuity of 
culture in passage from one civiliza- 
tion to another as well as within the 
culture, is conditioned by art more 
than by any other one thing.’’ 

In creative expression, art in the 
high school curriculum should offer 
as many different types of problems 


1Dewey, John. Art as Experience. New York, 
Minton Balch & Co., 1934. 
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and techniques as possible. Unfor- 
tunately this is not always possible 
due to costs involved both to the in- 
dividual student and to the school 
system for necessary supplies and 
equipment. But a curriculum which 
continues in much the same vein as 
in the preceding grades with no vari- 
ety or interest created by new me- 
diums and techniques soon palls, 


resulting in a drop in enrollment and ° 


loss of interest by students. 

Through the development of man- 
ual skills in one or more fields, the 
student gains an assurance which 
comes only through the dexterous 
handling of tools. This is a very 
desirable quality to cultivate. It is 
efficient to be able to sketch with 
graphic clearness, to make a working 
drawing, and to express intelligently 
an original idea. 


Art Sequence 


The sequence of art is difficult to 
achieve. Originality is the very heart 
of art in both teaching techniques and 
pupil results. It will require great 
delicacy to preserve art’s spontaneous 
spirit and at the same time arrive at 
a logical sequence under which a great 
number of different school systems 
and individual teachers may success- 
fully work. 

The sequence of experiences in art 
appreciation and creative expression 
will be quite different in approach. 
In the core curriculum, art apprecia- 
tion will contribute to the cultural 
background of the other units with 
which it is integrated, and therefore 
its subject-matter and sequence will 
be pre-determined. 

This fuller development of the ap- 
preciative side of the core subjects 
will entail an increased art budget. 
Books, portfolios, pictures, slides, tex- 
tiles, and pottery must be purchased 
in abundance. Arrangements for 
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transportation of the art class in 
school busses to neighboring museums, 
art galleries, and art shops must be 
made possible. The gathering of a 
permanent collection of inexpensive 
art objects for use in the school must 
be provided so that when, for exam- 
ple, Mexico, or the early American 
scene, is studied the art teacher will 
not be embarrassed continually by 
borrowing from merchants and 
friends or be forced to spend a ridicu- 
lously large portion of her own salary. 


Creation and Appreciation 


It must not be concluded that this 
type of correlated art appreciation 
forces other types of appreciation 
from the art program or formalizes it 
in any way. There is ample time for 
both. The teacher will continue to 
have complete freedom of interpreta- 
tion and originality in methods of 
approach and teaching techniques. 
The art teacher must continue to 
stress the importance of recognition 
of beauty in the every-day things of 
life. It would be an unfortunate re- 
action if, through overemphasis on 
the glories of the past, the student 
grew to feel that beauty existed only 
in the museum he visited, forgetful of 
a bowl of zinnias from his garden, a 
stream of sunlight through his Vene- 
tian blind, or an advertising folder 
from his father’s office. 


In creative expression it is most 
difficult to arrange a program which 
meets the needs of the student with 
regard to his age level and social 
development, for these factors in turn 
are conditioned by his previous train- 
ing and native ability. In this new 
core curriculum, it is not only the 
artistically gifted and interested stu- 
dent who will come to the art classes, 
but also the average, low average, and 
disinterested student whose needs 
must be met. Nor is it intended that 
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creative expression shall be excluded 
necessarily from appreciation courses 
in which these low average and disin- 
terested students are enrolled, for 
many creative problems will be neces- 
sary to further the success of the 
courses. Art appreciation and crea- 
tive expression are so closely allied 
that to make a demarcation between 
the two would be well nigh impossi- 
ble even were it desirable. 

The problems in the junior high 
school curriculum should follow logi- 
cally and be based upon the work un- 
dertaken in the elementary schools. 
In the senior high school, the prob- 
lems likewise should be related to or 
tied in with the junior high school 
work. It is well to save the presenta- 
tion of a problem for the grade level 
to which it is most fitted. To give 
everything in the lower grades and 
thereby leave no new experiences for 
the upper grades is to dampen the 
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student’s enthusiasm and interest so 
that the keen newness of his advanced 
work has been partially deadened. 
The art curriculum in particular is 
subject to constant change and revi- 
sion, for interests change. One year 
the students are motivated by the 
adventures of an explorer at the 
South Pole, the next year by dynamic 
design as exemplified in a streamline 
train. The next year motivation may 
come through a tremendous interest 
in strong, vibrant color inspired by a 
visit to the Van Gogh art exhibit. 
These outside experiences are the 
breath of life to art. They keep it 
from becoming pedantic, devitalized, 
formal. So much of the work of the 
modern world is routine and mechan- 
istic that art experiences in both the 
appreciative and creative fields give 
an outlet for creative energy which 
most of the hard every-day work of 
the present world does not offer. 


ITHOUT BEING AGGRESSIVE, art teachers can be progressive and alive to 
every opportunity to weld art to every important form of sensible edu- 


eation. 


In turn, they should be mighty careful that they, too, contribute a 
sensible and livable form of art to the combination. 


Correlated or integrated 


art is the finest thing in many a year that has come to American art education. 
It has transferred art from a pilgrim lodged in the attic to a member of the 
regular family circle, enjoying the glow of the warming hearth that comes 
with friendly co-operation and participation. 

No longer does the art teacher who truly knows art for life’s sake believe 
his subject to be superior to the three R’s, or that art should remain aloof on a 


pedestal. 


The up-to-date teacher of general subjects knows, too, that no well- 
balanced education is complete without art. 


Integration makes all subjects 


interlocking and the art teacher who believes in weaving art into life’s educa- 
tion is the teacher who will find her subject too important to be discarded in 
the days of financial stress, because it has become the stimulator of heretofore 


boring and lifeless school subjects. 


To compare the former history, geography, 


or other subject as taught in the schools with today’s integrated methods is to 
find languid interest in contrast to immense student enthusiasm.—PEpDRO J. 


Lemos. ‘‘ Art 
February, 1936. 


Integration Is Art Alive.’’ 


School Arts, vol. 35, p. 323. 




















FOREIGN LANGUAGES AS GUIDED BY PRINCIPLES 
OF SCOPE AND SEQUENCE 


ISABELLA L. D. GRANT 


T IS FITTING in view of the work of 
the Committee on Scope and 
Sequence of Major Learnings in the 
Curriculum that we language teachers 
seek at this time to appraise the place 


of language study in a tentative plan’ 


for revision of the school curriculum. 

The present-day tendency to group 
experiences at the secondary school 
level into core subjects, such as social 
living, has been a distinct challenge to 
the re-evaluation of one’s attitude 
toward specialized subjects, such as 
modern languages. The old convic- 
tion that one’s particular subject is 
the sine qua non of education has 
been replaced by a healthy attitude of 
stock - taking, investigation, and of 
research. 

Objectives have been restated in 
terms of modern demands of social 
living. The Coleman Report on the 
Teaching of Modern Foreign Lan- 
guages’ offers perhaps the most famil- 
iar summary of these. The scope of 
modern language study has been ex- 
tended. Emphasis has been directed 
to what is elusively called the cultural 
values; one might better call them 
‘‘other areas of human experiences’’, 
for the pupil has in the study of the 
social life of the foreign nation not 
only the basis for a comparison with 
his own, not only a conception of the 
interdependence of peoples, but he 
also liberalizes his own mind, experi- 
ences a sympathy with other human 
souls, and requires an _ intellectual 
curiosity toward foreign civilizations. 

The purely linguistie study is not 
treated as an end in itself, but those 
principles are taught which are truly 
~ Coleman, Algernon. The Teaching of Modern 


Foreign Languages in the United States. Mac- 
millan Co. 1929. pp. 107-108. 


functional in the foreign language. 
The process of ‘‘translating’’ or ‘‘de- 
ciphering’’ has given place to exten- 
sive reading with the necessary mini- 
mum of intensive reading. The lin- 
guistie study, on the other hand, has 
been broadened to include the begin- 
nings of comparative word study and 
semantics, the beginnings of language 
history, and the use of foreign words 
and expressions in the vernacular. 
The pupils’ interest in other civili- 
zations, according to this writer’s ex- 
perience, has been growing more ‘and 
more evident in the past few years. 
The writer believes that the study 
of the language may be an open ses- 
ame to the understanding of a for- 
eign civilization. On the other hand, 
it may comprise no more than a few 
empty expressions to one pupil, or to 
another it may amount to a consider- 





OT He writer believes that the 
study of the language may be an 
open sesame to the understanding 
of a foreign civilization,” says Mrs. 
Grant. 

The author should be excellently 
fitted to vouch for the above state- 
ment, for her experience with for- 
eign cultures has been broad in- 
deed. She has studied in Scotland, 
Paris, and Madrid, and has taught 
in both England and Scotland. In 
this country she has studied at the 
University of Southern California 
and taught in Los Angeles and in 
San Pedro, California, the latter be- 
ing her present location. 
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able degree of mastery. In all cases, 
however, the feeling of exploration, 
of discovery, and of accomplishment 
is essentially the same. The worth- 
while ‘‘interests’’ of which Dr. Briggs 
speaks are inherent in this field of 
knowledge; one of the functions of 
secondary education lies in the estab- 
lishment and direction of them. 


Language Study for All 


Granted then that the experience 
of foreign language study is a worth- 
while one for the pupil, the question 
arises, ‘‘Can every pupil so benefit by 
this experience as to admit of its 
inclusion in his program of studies ?’’ 
If so, when should that inclusion 
begin? If not, what degree of intel- 
lectual maturity is necessary for the 
student in order that he may derive 
benefit from any or many of the val- 
ues of language study ? 


Answers to these questions have 
been hazarded in the past. One fre- 
quently hears that an I.Q. well above 
100 is required before one can benefit 
from language instruction. In line 
with this idea of the inherent diffi- 
eulty of language study, prognosis 
tests have been used in the selection 
of suitable candidates for entry into 
the sanctum of the language class- 
room. This conception of difficulty 
is probably correct only in terms of 
the subject-matter to which the pupil 
has been exposed and of the method 
of exposure. Classroom practice, 
which up to date is only experimental, 
tends to show that pupils of a much 
wider range of maturity could bene- 
fit from a better adapted program. 
This is akin to repeating the axiom 
that one should not fit the pupil to the 
course of study, but the course of 
study to the pupil. It is certainly 
possible to find those particular expe- 
riences which will suit the pupil’s 
level of maturation. 
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Actually the study of foreign civ- 
ilization as an area of experience has 
begun early in the pupil’s life. His 
immediate environment may have 
contributed to it. His social studies 
in the early grades and the history 
of travel and such areas of experi- 
ence have oriented him according to 
his level of understanding. His inter- 
est in literature, art, and music in 
their universal appeal have likewise 
contributed to this preliminary prep- 
aration. At the tenth to twelfth 
grade level, where the major purpose 
is the interpretation of modern so- 
ciety, the interest in foreign cultures 
tends to de-provincialize him as he 
compares his own situation socially, 
economically, and politically with 
other civilizations striving to attain 
the same ends in life as his. 


Suggestions for Improvement 


There has been a tendency in the 
teaching of foreign languages to use 
materials of instruction for which the 
pupil is not ready. It is not unusual 
even in revised texts to find presented 
the whole gamut of grammar from 
definite article to subjunctive in a 
two- or three- semester course for 
pupils unfamiliar with even the sim- 
plest grammatical nomenclature. If 
we could overcome this tendency to 
attempt too much, to force concepts 
which are too mature upon the pupils, 
we would remove some of the handi- 
caps of present-day language study. 
This might be done first by reducing 
formal work in the first two semesters 
to a minimum; secondly, by spread- 
ing the new concepts of language over 
a longer period; and thirdly, by en- 
riching the cultural content. 


Much harm has been done by the 
acceptance of two years as a mini- 
mum language requirement ; the pres- 
ent recommendation of a minimum 
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three-year period is a step in the right 
direction. 


Pupil Readiness 


Nothing but pupil readiness can 
indicate when the period for foreign 
language study should begin. We 
have done little or nothing in the way 
of accurate diagnosis to ascertain this 
point. We have been content to des- 


ignate pupil maturity by grade level. : 


We have said arbitrarily that lan- 
guage may be begun in the eighth 
grade, when our real point of depar- 
ture should have been the pupil’s 
readiness. Progressive study must be 
based on the pupil’s facility in the 
use of the principles, skills, and tech- 
niques to be ascertained by periodic 
diagnostic and achievement testing, 
together with careful specifications 
regarding learning materials at dif- 
ferent maturity levels. 

Teachers of foreign languages have 
already initiated new plans of work 
in keeping with the newer theories of 
modern educational philosophy. The 
traditional logical organization of 
‘*courses of study’’ is being subjected 
to rigorous scrutiny. Techniques and 
procedures are being varied to suit 
pupil interest, previous experience, 
and maturity. Inter-school groups, 
special committees, and language asso- 
ciations have been on the job formu- 
lating new criteria of evaluation of 
the work, recommending new tools in 
the way of modernized text books, 
making bibliographies, compiling lists 
of cultural material. But, in spite of 
all this activity, only a beginning has 
been made. We know that much re- 
mains yet to be done. It is reported 
that our neighbors in Europe have 
inaugurated vacation study trips for 
high school pupils to the countries in 
which the pupils’ linguistic interests 
lie. It might not be too optimistic to 
hope for something of a similar 
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nature, someday, in our schools. 

It might be well-now for all re- 
search groups to share their findings 
with administrators, with other de- 
partments of secondary school work, 
and with the less active members of 
their own departments. As the old 
grade organization still prevails, for- 
eign language teachers, as well as oth- 
ers, realize that one big need for the 
present is to avert lock-step teaching 
in the classroom. Devices to overcome 
this are being tried, but the results 
are discouraging at times because of 
much unscientific trial and too much 
error. 


Teacher Training 


Teachers themselves, as products of 
the traditional school training, are 
beginning to realize that, good as their 
training was, it is insufficient to meet 
the modern demands of language in- 
struction. There is strong evidence 
of awareness of this fact in increased 
study-in service, in university exten- 
sion work, in travel, and in a broad- 
ening of interests and knowledge. So 
much now depends on the teacher’s 
own initiative in anticipating these 
new needs that one is tempted to be- 
lieve that there will be a dangerous 
lag between theory and practice unless 
facilities are provided for training 
teachers in service along the desired 
lines. 

But first and last there is more de- 
mand today than ever for the teacher 
who is spiritually awakened, who has 
a sympathetic understanding and 
knowledge of adolescence and its psy- 
chology, and who himself has achieved 
a high degree of language culture. 

We, as teachers in general, and 
language teachers in particular, need 
a vision which will disturb our com- 
placency, stimulate us to action, and 
direct an unending effort towards edu- 
cational betterment. 











SCOPE AND SEQUENCE IN RELATION TO 
SCIENCE EDUCATION 


GEORGE EBY 


HE writer has been asked to con- 

tribute au article for the sym- 
posium on the topic stated above. If 
this request to write on scope and 
sequence in the field of science had 
come six or seven years ago, we would 
have found it comparatively easy to 
arrive at a detailed outline of just 
what the science units should be and 
in what order they should appear. 
But having burned our fingers on 
numerous occasions with ‘‘get-rich- 
quick’’ revision schemes, science 
teachers are becoming more wary of 
special panaceas and are refusing to 
grow excited over new proposals until 
they have been tried out by thorough 
experimentation. 


Curriculum Pioneers 


It is all too easy for us to forget 
that persons working on curriculum 
revision are really pioneers. We 
should be reminded that Horace 
Greely’s advice was ‘‘Go West, young 
man!’’ He did not say, however, that 
the River Platte must be crossed at 
a certain place. Neither did he say in 
which of the many fertile valleys 
in the far West the travelers 
make their future homes. Motivated 
by a desire to cultivate new fields and 
armed with certain general rules of 
the road, but not knowing just where 
they would finally land, the pioneers 
set forth on the Westward journey. 


It seems to the present writer that 
we have not yet reached the point in 
the development of science curricula 
where we can say ‘‘go here’’ or ‘‘go 
there’’ or ‘‘thus far shalt thou go, 
and no farther.’’ The best service 
that can be rendered to science work- 


ers in the secondary field is to give 


some proven ‘‘rules of the road’’ 
while urging science teachers to make 
pioneering expeditions of their own, 
toward goals of their own choosing. 

Just at present it is impossible to 
state positively that the biological 
sciences should be stressed in a spe- 
cific year or that the field of astron- 
omy can be covered to best advantage 
at some other stated period. It is 
believed, however, that if the funda- 
mental principles herein set forth are 
followed, it will be possible to offer 
this material successfully in several 
different years. Also there is the 
possibility that topics from several 
science fields may be ‘‘fused’’ or 
‘*blended’’ into one whole. The belief 
is firmly held that the fundamentals 
of procedure come first and that the 
sequence of topics is secondary. In 
other words, at the present time when 
we discuss scope and sequence in 
science, we must offer fields which 
are broad enough to fit any number 
of teachers and plans. 

In the paragraphs which follow the 
writer has undertaken to outline some 
of the rules or principles of curricu- 
lum revision in the field of science 
which he has found useful in his own 
pioneering expeditions. 


A Continuous Science Program 


The Department of Science In- 
struction of the N.E.A. is making a 
concerted drive for a continuous pro- 
gram of science from the first grade 
to the university. Their campaign 
was started with a slogan given them 
by Dr. Otis Caldwell: ‘‘Make science 
a way of living.’’ His slogan, how- 
ever, must face one obstacle which 
has been grounded in our tradition. 
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This obstacle assumes that the pur- 
pose of science is to prepare students 
either for college or for a vocation. 
As long as we hold such a view of this 
subject it is quite doubtful if a high 
percentage of our science material 
ean be justified. 

The only way Dr. Caldwell’s slogan 
can become a reality is for us to bring 
our students into daily contact with 


a well rounded and carefully organ- ° 


ized study of science. Science can be- 
come a part of our lives only after 
we have spent twelve or more years 
assimilating it. Not until then can 
we appreciate the enrichment of 
science and realize its unlimited use- 
fulness. 

A complete program for science 
which reaches our ideal cannot be 
written in 1936. It must come as 
other scientific discoveries have come 
—by experimentation. Those schools 
which attempt the problem this year, 
however, must first try to answer two 
questions: ‘‘What phases of science 
should be presented to the students?’’ 
and ‘‘when shall each unit be 
taught ?’’ 

A study of the first question shows 
that if we are to make science a part 
of the students’ lives we must handle 
the subject in such a way that they 
will not gain the impression that 
science is merely some supplementary 
material tossed in with economies or 
social living. They should learn that 
science constitutes a great body of 
knowledge which has the power to 
control our civilization. Every effort 
should be made to see that boys and 
girls recognize the many ways in 
which science is a vital factor in our 
lives. But we should be careful to 
avoid giving them the impression that 
it is necessary to make science a part 
of political science or some such unit 
in order to have an excuse for teach- 
ing it. 
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The science taught beginning stu- 
dents should be mainly an answer to 
their daily needs, but the older stu- 
dents will be more frequently stimu- 
lated with those phases of science 
which deal with the strange or the 
unusual. 


The Scientific Method 


The scientific method is another 
phase of science which should be 
handled carefully. It has long been 
popular for educators to infer that 
the most important value of science 
is the teaching of the scientific meth- 
od. Let us examine this topic for a 
moment. 


The reason that science made great- 
er progress in the past century than 
almost any other type of learning is 
in a large measure due to the method 
by which it has been studied. Since 
this certain type of thinking has been 
popularized by science it is only 
natural for this method to be named 
after science and hence be called the 





*“Havine burned our fingers on 
numerous occasions with “get-rich- 
quick” revision schemes, science 
teachers are becoming more wary of 
special panaceas,” writes Mr. Eby, 
head of the Physical Science Depart- 
ment, Richmond High School. And 
true to this introductory statement, 
he refuses to commit himself in this 
article to specific procedures, but he 
does outline the principles which 
must govern science as a part of the 
curriculum. 


Mr. Ely is the co-author of two 
high school texts to be published 
next spring. He is a member of the 
National Committee on Visual Edu- 
cation. 
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‘*seientific method’’. But let us not 
be misled into thinking that it is any 
more a ‘‘scientific method’’ than a 
‘*history method’’. Let us keep clear- 
ly in mind that the scientific method 
is a means to an end but that it is not 
the end itself. When we use the so- 
called scientific method in a science 
class, we are really using this method 
to teach science and not to teach a 
method. The responsibility for dem- 
onstrating this method lies just as 
heavily upon the history or economics 
teachers as upon the science teachers. 
We can never make science a part of 
the lives of our students until they 
learn that science is a vast universe 
of knowledge and is not just a suc- 
cessful method. 


Sequence in Science 


When we try to answer the second 
question and to decide when each unit 
is to be taught, we shall find that the 
placement of science topics depends 
largely upon three things: proper age 
of students for learning these topics; 
proper age for the students to be able 
to use this information, and correct 
age placement so that these topics 
will not eliminate some other subject 
which can only be learned well at this 
particular age. 


Some schools, for example, have 
shown that the microscope can be 
used to teach a surprisingly great 
amount of information to first grade 
students. This, however, is not proof 
that information requiring the use of 
the microscope should be taught in 
this grade. The enthusiastic teacher 
should not be carried away by such 
quick success until she has deter- 
mined if this topic meets the require- 
ments of the other two conditions. If 
after a careful study, she finds that 
information requiring the use of the 
microscope really functions at this 
age level and does not delay the intro- 
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duction of other subjects which are 
most successful when taught in the 
first grade, then the teachers are 
ready to conclude that the microscope 
has possibilities for these students. 


Not all of one topic needs to be 
taught in a given year. For example, 
the subject of glaciation can be 
divided. Those parts which are 
readily understandable by grade 
school students can be given them, 
providing this information has a 
chance to function at their age level. 
Then the more abstract information 
on glaciation can be postponed for 
several years until the students have 
matured to the correct age for deal- 
ing with these abstract problems. 

The functional aspect of science 
must be modified to correspond to 
advancing ages of the students. It 
is absolutely essential that all science 
information given students in the 
lower grades shall be highly function- 
al and that this material shall be so 
presented that the students derive a 
great amount of pleasure from their 
early excursions into this field. But 
as the years go by, the students 
should become able to interest them- 
selves more and more in topics which 
are not so immediately functional. 
The students’ ability to look toward 
future needs instead of immediate re- 
sults should be developed and stimu- 
lated. It would of course be quite 
pleasant for students to live where 
the rewards were close at hand, but 
the world is not made that way. 


Science as Life Preparation 


Our schools must prepare the stu- 
dents to live successfully in the world 
as it is, and the best way to do this 
is to have them live lives in school 
which are as nearly as possible like 
those in the world of work. Our stu- 
dents would be very poorly trained 
indeed if, during the last years of 
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senior high school, they were taught 
only those things in science which 
were immediately functional. Science 
is perhaps the best field for training 
students to prepare now for the 
future. 

Senior high school students in 
science should gradually be taught 
that much of the work in this world 
has to be done whether we like it or 


not and that motivation, while ideal, ' 


does not always play as important a 
part in our daily work as we are 
likely to wish. 

The students’ introduction to 
science in the grades should be en- 
tirely from the psychological ap- 
proach. Then as they mature they 
should become aware of the fact that 
science is one of the most logical of 
all subjects and lends itself wonder- 
fully to certain logical arrangements. 
Instead of being taught that they are 
not modern unless they scorn all such 
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common groupings as chemistry or 
physics, they should be helped to see 
that logical divisions inerease scien- 
tific efficiency and expedite the work 
of the scientist. 

Care must be taken, however, to 
avoid handing the senior high school 
students a cut and dried segregation 
of scientific materials. As much as 
possible the students themselves 
should help in arriving at the logical 
divisions in science. They should be 
helped, for example, to see why cer- 
tain bodies of material can be more 
efficiently assimilated when grouped 
together in a unit called chemistry. 
Then when they get into the world’s 
work they will not only be aware of 
some of the advantages of a logical 
organization of work or a logical ap- 
proach to a problem, but they will 
also be likely to have their scientific 
information readily accessible when 
needed. 


ows 


COST OF ONE YEAR’S SCHOOLING 


[2 UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION announced today’ that if you 
offered a check of $100 to pay for one year’s schooling for Jack or Jane, 
you would receive some change—$3.82 to be exact. 
Your $96.18, average cost of one pupil’s education per year, according to 
the United States Office of Education records, pays the bill for teaching the 


‘‘average’’ 


child, for operating and maintaining his school building, for ser- 


vices of his superintendent of schools and other school officers, and for miscel- 


laneous school services and costs. 


This average figure is based upon reports 


received from 312 city school systems throughout the United States. 

Calling special attention to its published report of per pupil expenditures 
in 312 cities throughout the United States, titled Per Capita Costs in City 
School Systems, the Office of Education points out that in education as in other 
things, one usually gets what he pays for—higher school costs usually indicating 
better school facilities, higher standards of instruction, superior school service. 
In many instances, low school costs indicate lack of sufficient expenditure for 


a high standard of public school education. 


Great care, on the other hand, 


must be exercised in comparing school costs of one city with those of another 
equal in population, for local needs and circumstances must always be given 
careful consideration in any such comparison. 

The Office of Education pamphlet on per-pupil school cost, prepared by 
Lula Mae Comstock, and available for 5 cents, reveals many interesting facts 


about school expenditures. 


From it one learns, among other things, that the 


daily cost of one child’s education ranges all the way from 12 cents in one 


city to $1.10 in another. 








THE NEW MATHEMATICS 
HELEN GENEVA LEWIS 


N THE FIELD OF MATHEMATICS, as in 

other major fields of learning, 
many teachers have awakened to the 
inadequacy of the traditional curricu- 
lum for preparing students to meet 
the demands of our constantly chang- 
ing social and economic conditions. 
Our mathematics courses in the past 
have been subject-centered, built up 
in logical steps making a beautifully 
consistent whole which did not con- 
cern itself with the use it was or was 
not to have for the secondary school 
student. There seems to have been a 
blind faith on the part of school peo- 
ple that, when the occasion should 
arise which required mathematical 
handling, the student could and would 
apply his school knowledge success- 
fully. 

We realize now that the gap be- 
tween the textbook and the life situa- 
tion has been wide and the carry-over 
difficult, if not impossible. We are 
beginning to see clearly that the em- 
phasis which has rested so strongly 
upon mathematical processes must be 
shifted to include as well the situa- 
tions which involve the processes. It 
is evident from past experience that 
only by teaching mathematics in situa- 
tions where it will be useful can we 
give students facility in meeting simi- 
lar situations in their own experi- 
ences. 

The necessity of shifting the em- 
phasis from subject-matter to student 
needs has been reflected in the devel- 
opment of new courses in general and 
consumer mathematics.’ There is a 
definite trend toward a more mean- 





1A survey of mathematics curricula in thirteen 
high schools of Los Angeles County made last 
spring through the office of Dr. C. C. Trillingham, 
assistant county superintendent, shows that nine 
schools were offering one or the other of these 
courses. Three of the remaining four were plan- 
ning to offer one of them during the present year. 





Recent contributions of mathe- 
matics teachers to the magazines 
seem to be practically unanimous in 
fearing for the integrety of their 
specialty in the new curriculum. In 
this article, however, Dr. Lewis ac- 
cepts the challenge and maps an 
up-to-date program for mathematics. 

Miss Lewis suggests that her broad 
outlook on the subject is probably 
due to the spread of her scholastic 
training. At the present time she is 
teaching in the Mathematics Depart- 
ment in Beverly Hills High School. 
She has had experience in curricu- 
lum building, now serving as a 
member of various committees for 
revising the mathematics curriculum 
in secondary schools. 





ingful type of course. Teachers of 
mathematics are turning to the social 
sciences, consumer education, the 
fields of science, business training and 
health, and to innumerable other 
sources for material to enrich the new 
concepts. 


When development in any field is 
rapid, it is likely to lack co-ordina- 
tion. Energy is wasted because the 
workers fail to see clearly the funda- 
mental issues. There is danger of 
such a situation in the present urge 
to curriculum revision. Our State 
Committee on Scope and Sequence of 
Major Learnings in the Curriculum is 
clarifying for us the fundamental 
aims of education and indicating in 
a broad way the direction in which 
curriculum building can grow toward 
the goal. Its report may be taken as 
a measuring stick by which we can 
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judge the value of the changes already 
made in mathematics and by which we 
ean determine further desirable de- 
velopment. 


The committee has pointed out that 
our national faith is in the rightness 
of democracy as a way of life and that 
education must strive for the ‘‘gen- 
eral welfare of all individuals—ahead 
of the advantages of a few individ- 
uals’’. 
ducers are exploiting through their 
selling methods the great mass of un- 
informed and gullible consumers by 
incompletely stated arguments and by 
actual misrepresentation. 


Gullible Consumers 


The school can and should prepare 
its students to meet such misleading 
propositions as the ‘‘6 per cent time- 
payment plan’’ of automobile firms 
and the arguments of poorly qualified 
insurance salesmen who try to sell 
policies as profitable money invest- 
ments rather than as investments in 
economic security. Some of these 
propositions are beneficial for the 
consumer under certain cireum- 
stances. There are times when a man 
may be so greatly benefited by owning 
a car that an interest rate of 11 or 12 
per cent, or even more, may be justi- 
fiable. It is not the plan of payment 
which is censured here but the lack of 
understanding of the plan which 
keeps many from knowing the actual 
rate of interest they are paying. 


The student, as a present and pros- 
pective consumer, should understand 
these things and know them for what 
they are. Otherwise he is not free 
to govern his life in accordance with 
his best possible judgment. The new 
mathematics undertakes to give stu- 
dents understanding and experience 
pertinent to these problems and to aid 
them in developing the questioning 
and analytical attitude which will per- 


At the present time some pro- ° 
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mit them to discover the fundamental 
facts in any situation and to make in- 
telligent decisions. 


The Broadened Scope 


The inclusion in mathematics of 
life situations such as those indicated 
above has profoundly affected the 
scope in this field of learning. Any 
situation in which a quantitative rela- 
tionship exists involves mathematical 
thinking. Those which are too ob- 
secure to be clearly understood by boys 
and girls unaided are proper material 
for the mathematics curriculum. The 
scope may thus be broadened to in- 
clude nearly every field of interest. 

A fortunate aspect of this broaden- 
ing of scope in mathematics is that it 
is not an artificial development. Ma- 
terial from other fields of learning 
has been included because it is re- 
quired to give meaning to the use of 
mathematics in a wide range of life 
situations. Whenever the school 
brings life experiences into the cur- 
riculum, the old rigid subject bound- 
ary lines are necessarily crossed and 
recrossed again and again, growing 
ever fainter. The committee’s recom- 
mendation of ‘‘areas of experience’’ 
or ‘‘classification of human needs’’ in 
place of subjects is being gradually 
and inevitably approached by these 
developments. When teachers really 
believe that the supreme goal in edu- 
cation is vital experiences for the stu- 
dent, training him to solve the prob- 
lems he meets in life, and that the 
subject-matter is an incidental means 
to that end, the transition from nar- 
rowly isolated compartments of facts 
to broad engrossing experiences can 
be made. 

When the child’s interest in a sit- 
uation is once awakened, his eagerness 
and curiosity carry him far beyond 
our artificial boundaries which are a 
hindrance to him. The functional or- 
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ganization of subject-matter is the 
natural one. When we fail to make 
use of this fact in choosing teaching 
material and try to keep the interest 
of the student penned within our ar- 
bitrary subject limits, we kill some 
spark of eagerness in him which can- 
not at will be set glowing again. The 
school must not dull that keen en- 
thusiasm that makes life worth living 
by setting a humdrum and often 
meaningless task in place of the glori- 
ous adventure that education might 


be. 


New Techniques 


In striving for this ideal of en- 
riched experience in everyday living, 
We may sometimes encroach on other 
fields and even duplicate subject-mat- 
ter, a fault which in time can be cor- 
rected. But what matter a temporary 
repetition if the student is allowed to 
investigate a problem in his own way 
and gain from it an interpretation of 
some phase of life as he sees it! In 
making a transition one can never 
reach the goal without a long series 
of groping steps, some wrong but 
more right, so that gradually the 
desired end is gained. 


The need of changes in teaching 
procedures, as shown by our commit- 
tee’s report, is a challenge to every 
teacher and administrator to do some- 
thing about it. And something is be- 
ing done. During the last year one 
teacher of geometry applied the logi- 
eal technique of reasoning in a criti- 
eal study of present-day advertising. 
Another related geometry to a study 
of architecture. 


Algebra has been mentioned fre- 
quently as a subject not easily in- 
eluded in the new curriculum. It has 
been relegated to the limbo of sub- 
jects not likely to be taught in this 
practical way. In the four thousand 
years since its early beginnings, alge- 
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bra has proved to be a tool of great 
value to many kinds of workers. Can 
it be of value now only to specialists? 
We cannot overlook the fact that the 
new mathematics textbooks which 
have made the greatest headway to- 
ward functional teaching do not in- 
clude uses of algebra. The question 
naturally comes to mind whether this 
is because the organization of an alge- 
bra course related to life situations 
has not been attempted or whether this 
practical relation does not exist. This 
question is one which should be faced 
and investigated now. Upon the an- 
swer depends the justification for re- 
taining algebra as a secondary school 
subject of first importance. Unless it 
has practical value for the great num- 
bers now in our classes, there is no 
sound reason why valuable time 
should be wasted in its study. 


An Experiment 


I personally believe that the aver- 
age individual can meet many of his 
life problems more effectively and 
successfully with the use of algebra 
than without it. In order to find out 
more about this crucial question, I 
shall divide my five first year algebra 
sections during the coming year into 
experimental and control groups, first 
having balanced intelligence as accu- 
rately as can be done. 


To the experimental groups during 
the first few weeks I shall endeavor 
to teach an understanding of the 
fundamental nature of the equation, 
not merely rules for its manipulation, 
using laboratory equipment rather 
than books and drill. With this tool 
at hand, we shall investigate economic 
and financial problems of everyday 
interest in an effort to find out just 
how much algebra can be used with 
profit in their solution. The experi- 
ence in writing equations from orig- 
inal data and solving them is, I am 
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convinced, a better preparation for 
further work in mathematics and sci- 
ence than the routine drill which is 
often accomplished without an under- 
standing of the nature of the equa- 
tion. 


The control groups will be taught 
the usual course in algebra. Standard 
tests at intervals will give interesting 
information in regard to the skill ac- 


quired by the experimental groups in 


handling problems given to them. 
These tests will show the effectiveness 
of the course from the conventional 
point of view, but I believe the ability 
to write in algebraic form the prob- 
lems presented by an actual situation 
and to work them through to a con- 
clusion will be of far greater value 
than this skill. This is the type of 
study which should help to carry on 
the transition from subject-centered 
courses to functional teaching. 


The Problem of Sequence 


The problem of sequence—the de- 
termining of the time in the child’s 
development when he is ready to re- 
spond with interest and effort to any 
given situation—seems the most diffi- 
cult one at the present time. This is 
principally because of the lack of ex- 
perimental results. New arrange- 
ments are being tried and their 
degree of success will be of great 
value in further planning. In eer- 
tain schools’ a ninth grade general 
mathematics course is required. Alge- 
bra and geometry are elective in the 
tenth and eleventh grades respective- 
ly. It is felt that the preliminary ex- 
perience of the ninth grade course 
and the greater mental maturity of 


8Claremont and Excelsior High Schools in Los 
Angeles County. 
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the students will produce better un- 
derstanding in the later courses. In 
other schools‘ after a ninth grade 
general course, the sequence is re- 
versed and geometry is given in the 
tenth grade and algebra in the 
eleventh. 


Vertical Articulation 


Some cities’ have organized groups 
of teachers who represent broad fields 
of learning and are drawn from every 
grade level to work on this problem of 
vertical articulation. By the efforts 
of such groups duplication of mate- 
rial is avoided, and the curriculum 
throughout the schools develops as a 
unified whole. 

The results of experimental proce- 
dures are the only reliable guides in 
problems of scope and sequence. 
Through study and thought we may 
formulate new plans which give the 
greatest promise of success, but the 
real test of their value is their effec- 
tiveness in actual use. 

This problem which faces us in the 
field of mathematics teaching demands 
our best in sound thinking, imagina- 
tion, and tireless effort. The prac- 
tical business men who are anxious to 
give our students opportunities to fit 
into life find that they have not been 
prepared in school to meet practical 
situations. Their general question is, 
‘‘What is wrong with our educational 
system, and what are we going to do 
about it?’’ It is up to us as teachers 
of mathematics to tie our subject in 
with practical affairs so that our stu- 
dents will be fitted to meet the de- 
mands made upon them by the world 
outside the school. 


4The high schools in the State of Washington. 


5Beverly Hills is carrying on extensive work of 
this sort. 








FACTORS DETERMINING THE SCOPE AND SEQUENCE 
OF MAJOR LEARNINGS IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 


IRA W. KIBBY 


| ys ORDER TO DISCUSS the scope and 
sequence of major learnings in 
business education, it is first necessary 
to have an understanding of what con- 
stitutes business education and its 
purposes. 

Business education is the adjust- 
ment of individuals to the business 
environment in which they live. 


Business is not a curriculum sub- 
ject, but a major field of activity re- 
sulting from a desire to satisfy human 
wants through the exchange of goods 
and services. Goods, in order to be 
exchanged, must be produced. The 
activities of workers, such as the work 
of the machinist, the carpenter, or the 
farmer in producing goods, are not 
business activities. The activities of 
bringing about production, or the 
managerial functions, however, are 





THe AUTHOR of this article is 
the chief of the Bureau of Busi- 
ness Education of the State De- 
partment. As such, and for 
some time prior to his appoint- 
ment to this position, he has 
been well known in the field of 
commercial subjects. 

Dr. Kibby’s article is a very 
practical consideration of the 
problem. His emphasis on 
pupil and business needs as 
determinants of sequence is 
most effective. There is noth- 
ing theoretical about his argu- 
ments; he has specific exam- 

_ ples to cite in bolstering all his 
contentions. 








business activities and come within 
this field. 

All individuals perform business 
activities in so far as they buy or sell 
goods and services or their activities 
contribute to management. 

In order to know how to carry on 
business activities effectively, indi- 
viduals must have an understanding 
of the following: the conduct of peo- 
ple carrying on these activities; the 
commodities and services involved 
therein; the institutions of business; 
the processes and media of exchange; 
the principles, practices, and rules 
controlling the activities; and the 
forces affecting and emanating there- 
from. 


Function of Business Education 


It is the function of business educa- 
tion to provide experiences needed to 
acquire this understanding. 

The business environment touches 
the life of every individual, either 
through the forces resulting from the 
behavior of business, through the 
business activities involved in the in- 
dividual’s personal affairs, or through 
work activities in a business occupa- 
tion. 

For those who choose a_ business 
occupation as their major work activ- 
ity, a comprehensive understanding 
of how to perform such activities and 
a knowledge of the business environ- 
ment in which they are to work are 
necessary for efficient job perform- 
ance. Thus one of the major pur- 
poses of business education becomes 
the training for business occupational 
proficiency. 

The behavior of business develops 
situations that affect the whole social 
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group. In America, for instance, 
business insists on a protective tariff. 
Tariffs in one way or another affect 
the standard of living. Thus the 
tariff and issues emanating therefrom 
become social as well as business prob- 
lems. Then again there is a constant 
conflict between labor and _ business 
concerning hours, the conditions of 
work, and wages. These issues devel- 


op social problems which become the 


concern of all. Business has devel- 
oped a banking system to facilitate 
the exchange of money and credit for 
business purposes. - Banks for a num- 
ber of years have served thousands of 
persons as a store place for savings 
and in conducting personal financial 
affairs. Business behavior is thus 
constantly being reflected in social 
problems. To understand many of 
these problems it is necessary to un- 
derstand those business situations 
which contribute to them. 


Machines and techniques used in 
business often become useful in earry- 
ing on personal affairs, such as the 
typewriter and the technique of re- 
cording transactions. Skill in the use 
of such machines and an understand- 
ing of the techniques of business pro- 
cedure may be useful to many, regard- 
less of their value in occupational 
situations. 


Inasmuch as the activities of peo- 
ple engaged in the work of carrying 
on business constitute a major phase 
of the business environment, acquain- 
tance with the different types of busi- 
ness activities and the major duties 
involved therein as well as the lines 
for advancement to more remunera- 
tive jobs is essential knowledge for 
occupational selection. 


Thus, the business environment 
contributes a vital content which all 
individuals need to know for effective 
living in our contemporary society. 
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Purposes of Business Education 


The purposes of business education 
therefore are 


1. To guide persons into the kind of busi- 
ness work which their capacities indi- 
eate they can perform effectively and 
which the social group needs per- 
formed. 


2. To guide persons in acquiring those 
understandings, skills, and habits of 
behavior needed to perform efficiently 
a chosen work in the business field and 
to advance therein. 


3. To guide persons to an understanding 
and appreciation of business develop- 
ment, of business institutions and their 
functions, of business ideals and busi- 
ness behavior, and the effect of busi- 
ness activities and behavior on the 
social organization in which they live. 


4. To guide persons to an understanding 
of those elementary principles and 
practices of business that will aid them 
in their personal business activities. 


5. To guide persons in developing and 
applying those attitudes of conduct, 
emotional responses, and personal be- 
haviors which will aid them in becom- 
ing efficient workers and members of 
the special as well as social group. 


Factors Determining Scope 


In any vocational program of edu- 
cation, the skills, techniques, under- 
standings, and personal behaviors 
needed for effective job performance 
largely determine the scope or breadth 
of learning. These vary according to 
the type of job. A stenographer, for 
instance, must have a better mastery 
of the practices involved in letter con- 
struction than a file clerk or even the 
dictator of the letter. Likewise, an 
accountant must have a greater un- 
derstanding of the principles and 
practices of bookkeeping than a book- 
keeping machine operator, although 
the latter must have an understanding 
of the simple principles of bookkeep- 
ing. Typists or dictaphone operators 
must have a greater skill in the opera- 
tion of a typewriter than a clerk who 
merely operates a typewriter inci- 
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dentally. An analysis of the duties 
of type jobs will show a difference in 
the breadth of understanding needed 
in order to perform different tasks. 
Again, in the case of the typewriter, 
the skill needed for personal use is not 
as great as that needed for office per- 
formance. The purpose of the learn- 
ing is certainly a decided factor in 
determining the scope of learning. 


Maturity of Workers 


The period of maturation at which 
business will accept workers is also a 
factor. During times of depression 
business demands more mature and 
better trained workers because it has 
larger numbers from which to select. 
During times of business prosperity, 
business will accept less mature and 
poorer trained workers because of the 
scarcity of help. When young people 
cannot get jobs they continue in 
school ; thus they can spend more time 
in acquiring skills and understandings 
and the content can be broader in 
scope. 


Demand for Workers 


In the past few years there has been 
a tendency on the part of business to 
demand workers with a high school 
education plus vocational training. 
As a result, business vocational edu- 
eation has been shifted in some locali- 
ties to the junior college. During the 
past year there is evidence of a change 
in the business situation. High school 
graduates are being placed now that 
jobs are becoming more plentiful. 
There is every evidence that this con- 
dition will increase. If business will 
hire high school graduates, much of 
the vocational business training will 
remain in the high schools. The de- 
mands of business in terms of required 
proficiency, as well as the variation 
in business activity, thus become fac- 
tors determining the scope of learning. 
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Other conditioning factors are the 
capacity and the needs of the individ- 
ual. <A student of relatively low 
capacity cannot master the breadth of 
learning which a brighter student can 
master. Again, the needs of a student 
in San Francisco may vary from the 
needs of a student in Alturas. Scope 
is thus conditioned by capacity and 
needs. 

The time that a student can spend 
in school is also a factor which deter- 
mines scope. If he can remain in 
junior college until graduation, then 
the vocational business training can 
be delayed until this period. This 
will give time for a wider breadth of 
learning in social science and econom- 
ics, as well as in the general business 
eontent. This will broaden his under- 
standing of business and make for bet- 
ter citizenship. It must be remem- 
bered that any content may be studied 
either intensively or extensively. 


The ability of a community and the 
adjacent area to absorb the product of 
the schools is also a factor which de- 
termines the scope of a vocational 
program. If there are only two or 
three stenographers employed in the 
community, opportunity for place- 
ment in this line of work will be 
meager. Under such a condition, un- 
less individuals can be placed outside 
of the community, it would be unwise 
to train stenographers. The occupa- 
tional outlets, therefore, should be 
considered in determining the scope 
of learnings. 


Ability to Pay Limits Scope 

A district’s ability to finance edu- 
cation is also a determining factor in 
the scope of learnings. The range of 
offerings in a poor district cannot be 
as wide as the range of offerings in a 
rich district. 

The availability of trained teaching 
personnel is also a factor determining 
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the scope of learning. It may be de- 
sirable to offer certain content, such 
as machine bookkeeping, but if trained 
teachers are not available it is unwise 
to offer such training through using 
untrained teachers. 


Accessibility of type schools also 
determines scope. If the district has 
a junior college, or if such an institu- 


tion is within a reasonable distance of. 


the high school graduates, the content 
in business education offered in the 
high school can be quite different 
from the content offered in a high 
school whose graduates have no junior 
college available. Likewise, if a pub- 
lie vocational business school is avail- 
able to students within the area, the 
scope of training in the high school 
program would be materially different 
from the offerings in a high school 
where students do not have access to 
such a school. 


Scope Is Not Static 


The scope of the content in business 
education cannot be static. It must 
be subject to change as business needs 
change. Neither can it be the same 
in all communities. The scope of non- 
vocational business content must be 
determined by the needs of the stu- 
dent and by the time allotted to 
schooling. Certain essentials which 
will give a reasonable understanding 
of the business environment should be 
included in all curricula, such, for 
example, as an understanding of busi- 
ness institutions which serve the com- 
munity and of how to use these insti- 
tutions in the effective handling of 
income. 


Skill content should be placed so 
that the maximum development may 
be attained at the completion of the 
schooling period, or just prior to 
placement on the job. This applies to 
skill in the operation of machines as 
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well as skill in the use of business 
techniques. 

The placement of this content may 
vary in terms of the demands of busi- 
ness for workers. If the demand is 
great, then the content should be 
placed in the latter two years of the 
high school program of studies. If 
the demand is such that business will 
not take high school graduates, then 
considerable content should be de- 
ferred until the junior college years. 


If a reasonable mastery of a ma- 
chine is needed in order to aid in the 
development of another skill, as in the 
case of typewriting and shorthand, 
such content should be placed so that 
the needed mastery may be attained 
by the time it is needed for the devel- 
opment of the allied skill. At least 
one semester of typewriting, there- 
fore, should be offered before begin- 
ning shorthand is offered. 


For certain type jobs, business de- 
mands more mature workers as well 
as a higher degree of training. Voca- 
tional content leading to such posi- 
tions should be placed in the junior 
college. 

Inasmuch as the later years of 
schooling will be devoted largely to 
vocational skills and knowledge, it is 
logical to place general-business con- 
tent during the first two or three years 
of the secondary school program. The 
arrangement of this content should be 
organized in terms of the level of the 
development of the learner and its 
difficulty to master. 


No Set Pattern Possible 


Thus in business education no set 
pattern can be established to deter- 
mine the scope or sequence of con- 
tent. Many varying factors must be 
given consideration, and the scope and 
sequence must be determined in each 
particular situation in terms of these 
factors. 








HOMEMAKING EDUCATION IN THE 
CORE CURRICULUM 


MAUDE I. MURCHIE 


OOD HOME LIFE is recognized as be- 

ing essential to the maintenance 
of society. Homemaking education is 
rapidly becoming accepted as a basic 
part of the education of youth and 
adults of both sexes. 


On account of the complexity of 
modern times young people are becom- 
ing conscious of the need for guidance 
in the solution of their personal and 
family relationships problems. Home- 
making education provides a rich op- 
portunity for social discovery and for 
the adjustment of the individual to 
family and community life. 


Boys Request Homemaking 
Many more boys are requesting edu- 
cational opportunities in homemaking 
than can be provided for by the pres- 
ent school facilities. They are inter- 
ested in the preparation and selection 
of food from the standpoint of health, 
in becoming socially acceptable in ap- 
pearance and manners, in the behavior 
problems of children, in the costs of 
establishing and operating a home, 

and in boy and gir! relationships. 


Homemaking is not a subject nor 
even a field of knowledge, for it deals 
with the family, a unit of society. In 
dealing with family problems, teach- 
ers have drawn material from many 
subjects. Materials from art, science, 
economies, psychology, sociology, eth- 
ies, industrial arts, mathematics, and 
English have been drawn upon as 
needed to form a new integrated body 
of material dealing with home life 
and its many relationships to the eco- 
nomic and social world. These sub- 
jects, as such, lose their identity in the 
integrated program. 

Aims, objectives, and procedures in 


homemaking education have been re- 
evaluated from time to time to accord 
with developing standards of educa- 
tional procedure. Emphasis on the 
development of skills and information 
has been transferred to the develop- 
ment of desirable character traits, 
sane thinking, methods of attacking 
problems, and general behavior pat- 
terns. Instruction now deals with re- 
lated wholes in the form of home 
activities through a home practice and 
a home project program. Real prob- 
lems of the child in the home have 
replaced artificial situations or iso- 
lated materials as learning situations. 

The home has come into use as a 
supplement to the work carried on in 
the school laboratories. Programs of 
home visiting have enabled teachers 
to become acquainted with the family 
members and to learn home and com- 
munity conditions and needs with the 
result that content has been enriched 
and new values incorporated. 


Home Supplements the School 


Home management problems, fam- 
ily and personal finances, consumer 
buying, child study, and human rela- 
tionships, have been recognized as 
essentials in a homemaking program. 
The food problem is approached 
through the balanced meal for the 
family on a budget allowance com- 
patable with the family income. As 
an approach to the study of clothing, 
the organization of the pupil’s ward- 
robe in relation to the clothing needs 
of the family is replacing sewing tech- 
nic ou a single garment. 

Pupils gain an insight into their 
own behavior by the study of little 
brothers and sisters in the home rela- 
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tionships. Participation in the home 
responsibilities under school direction 
leads to a sympathetic understanding 
between parent and child; to the de- 
velopment of co-operation and unsel- 
fish attitudes; to increased interest in 
homes ; and to the developmert of con- 
fidence and pride through many types 
of personal and home improvement 
programs. ‘These improvement pro- 
grams provide opportunities for crea- 
tive effort of a cultural and aesthetic 
type even in simple and meager en- 
vironments, thus contributing to an 
integrated personality for the school 
child. 

In homemaking education adjust- 
ments were early made to meet indi- 
vidual differences in pupil abilities 
and accomplishments. The slow 
minded and the foreign born with a 
language handicap found their best 
expression in the practical phases of 
homemaking, in meeting not only 
their immediate needs in personal and 
home problems, but also in their gen- 
eral educational advancement. To the 
eredit of homemaking teachers it may 
be said that they adjusted instruc- 
tion to meet the needs and limitations 
of this group with greater readiness 
than that shown by academic teach- 
ers. Homemaking has advanced far 
toward the status of an integrating 
force in the total educational pro- 
gram. 


Socializing Possibilities 


Much has been accomplished in 
adapting the materials of homemak- 
ing education to pupils of different 
maturity levels. The socializing possi- 
bilities of homemaking instruction 
merit recognition as a basic part of 
the core curriculum in the elementary 
and the junior and senior high school 
levels. 


The problem of providing the op- 
portunity for all pupils to secure the 
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basic values of homemaking education 
through the core curriculum is a diffi- 
cult one to solve in an institution set 
up to meet the demands of mass edu- 
cation. As other subjects are drawn 
upon to furnish material in a home- 
making program, so may the several 
other subjects make use of homemak- 
ing situations to enrich their contri- 
butions in the slow transition stage 
to a pupil centered activity program. 


Consumer Buying 


The application of science, both bio- 
logical and physical, to home situa- 
tions and problems should greatly 
enrich the science programs. The 
urgency of consumer buying problems 
makes it necessary that such a con- 
tribution be made for an intelligent 
understanding and appreciation of 





“Tr has always been the policy of 
this bureau to develop the special 
field of homemaking education 
through the presentation of an edu- 
cational philosophy in terms of gen- 
eral education,” says Miss Murchie. 
And this is the angle which she em- 
phasizes most in her present article. 
Teachers of all subjects would do 
well to ponder her discussion of 
what one field can offer to general 
education and of what it can accept 
in return. 

Miss Murchie, as chief of the 
Bureau of Homemaking Education 
of the State Department, has been 
active in the organization and su- 
pervision of homemaking courses 
throughout the state. Last year, as 
one of her most important services, 
she directed conferences for home 
economics teachers in which the 
trends of modern education were 
presented. 
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many of the consumer difficulties met 
in the purchase of such items as food, 
textiles, household equipment and 
supplies, drugs, and cosmetics. Teach- 
ers and pupils of science classes can 
contribute’ to other programs and 
classes by giving demonstrations and 
talks to these groups on a number of 
these problems of special interest. 
Art can make a contribution to the 
homemaking work by showing the ap- 
plication of art principles to fabrics 
and dress, house furnishings, interior 
decoration, and even to landscaping. 


School administrators must invite 
and make possible such co-operation 
between different departments if sub- 
ject-matter compartmentalization is 
to be broken down. 


Co-operative Programs 


In rural communities home eco- 
nomics and agriculture departments 
have excellent opportunities for or- 
ganizing co-operative programs in 
class instruction and in home projects. 
Home economies girls who are land- 
scaping their home grounds will need 
help in selecting plant materials for 
working out the proposed design or 
in the construction of a cement walk 
or a pool for the garden. The agri- 
culture boys will need assistance in 
acquiring habits of courtesy, in devel- 
oping a family budget, or in esti- 
mating food quantities to plant for 
family needs. 


A unit program for several differ- 
ent groups of students may be han- 
dled satisfactorily by two, three, ‘or 
four different teachers, each giving a 
different unit of work. Art teachers, 
home economics teachers, and indus- 
trial arts teachers could organize an 
enriched program correlating several 
subjects to attain definite worthwhile 
social objectives. 

To a limited extent certain well pre- 
pared teachers could render service 
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when needed in other departments 
provided plans do not call for a waste 
of time, effort, and money in carry- 
ing out such a program. 

It would be excellent practice for a 
pupil in one subject group to make a 
presentation of pertinent material to 
another subject group. A boy from 
the business education group could 
explain some economic phase of con- 
sumer buying to the home economics 
group studying consumer problems. 
A girl or boy taking homemaking edu- 
eation could present to the business 
group the factors determining satis- 
factions in the selection of clothing 
for boys and men. 

Health programs have not begun to 
use home economics teachers ade- 
quately in an advisory or directive 
capacity in solving the nutrition needs 
of the pupils although these teachers 
are trained for such participation. 


The responsibility for developing 
such co-operative possibilities devolves 
upon the school administrator. Many 
teachers are timid and hesitate to 
initiate such personal relationships 
although they are willing to co-oper- 
ate if the project is planned for and 
made possible. 


Conclusion 


Home economies education has 
much to contribute to leisure-time 
programs, to guidance, and to wage- 
earning possibilities. Interest may be 
awakened in further pursuit of plans 
leading respectively to dress and fab- 
ric designing, to millinery, to dress- 
making, to nursing, to food prepara- 
tion or service, to interior decoration 
and furnishing, to maid service, to 
institutional management of various 
types, to beauty culture, or to educa- 
tional service in business. Thus, 
homemaking in the core curriculum 
serves the further purpose of leading 
to specialization in various branches. 























INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION AND THE 
CORE CURRICULUM 


J. C. BESWICK 


E HAVE DEVELOPED a great sys- 

tem of public education sup- 
ported by public funds and based on 
the philosophy that a democracy can 
function successfully only in propor- 
tion to the trained intelligence and 
developed capacities of its citizens. 
Vocational education, as a part of this 
great program, aims at the conserva- 
tion of human and natural resources. 
It may safely be stated that the prime 
purpose of vocational education is the 
ereation of an increasing supply of 
economic goods with the least prac- 
ticable consumption of natural re- 
sources and by the least practicable 
expenditure of human effort. 





Wren called upon to present the 
attitude of industrial education on 
the topic of scope and sequence, 
Mr. Beswick called the members of 
his staff to discuss the topic. The 
thinking in this paper, therefore, 
represents not only the opinion of 
the chief of the state Bureau of 
Trade and Industrial Education but 
also of other specialists in the field. 


Mr. Beswick has long been promi- 
nent in vocational curriculum work. 
Back in World War days he devel- 
oped materials for government use. 
Since then he has done such impor- 
tant work as the organization of the 
California Plan for Trade and Indus- 
trial Teacher Training. Besides his 
work in the State Department he is 
at present aiding the California 
Peace Officers Institute of Technical 
Training. 





Vocational education is truly a 
social institution, born of social need 
and dedicated to the progressive im- 
provement of social welfare through 
that most fundamental human func- 
tion, the earning of a livelihood. 

Although its immediate concern is 
training for specific occupations, 
vocational education is not unmind- 
ful of its ultimate goal of improving 
social welfare. It differs from gen- 
eral education only in its point of 
attack—seeking vocational efficiency 
first and, through that, social im- 
provement. Regardless of what trade 
is being taught, vocational education 
looks through and beyond the specific 
skills and techniques in question to 
the place of responsibility and pur- 
pose of the worker in society. 

In our present civilization vocation- 
al education is the foremost social 
agency which can change a downward 
tendency in workers’ conditions into 
a healthy upward trend. When in- 


- dustries are forced to lay off workers 


hastily hired in boom times, it is 
vocational education which offers 
these people a chance to equip them- 
selves for some occupation less seri- 
ously affected or for some new 
occupation that may arise in the in- 
dustrial rehabilitation which precedes 
and accompanies recovery. 

When factories change their loca- 
tion, leaving in one place men with- 
out jobs and providing in the new 
site jobs without skilled workers to 
fill them, it is vocational education 
that retrains the deserted workers 
and equips the new ones for soeially 
desirable and efficient job perform- 
ance. Keeping as it must its finger 
on the pulse of industry, vocational 
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education frequently anticipates oc- 
eupational shifting and reduces the 
number being trained for the shrink- 
ing service while increasing the num- 
ber prepared for the growing one. 

Vocational education, too, provides 
superior opportunities for effective 
training in social welfare through the 
invaluable motivating force supplied 
by job interest in teaching the 
essential elements of general subject 
matter. It is generally agreed that 
everyone should know something of 
fundamental economic laws and prin- 
ciples. It is also generally agreed 
that progress in this learning is much 
more satisfactory when its considera- 
tion arises naturally from the interest 
of the learner. 

Consider the case of a rapidly 
maturing boy who is learning a trade. 
Certainly one of his interests is, 
‘*How much will I earn—what will 
my wages be?’’ Ask him how much 
he thinks he should be paid; press 
him judiciously until he is foreed to 
admit that he doesn’t know; then ex- 
plain the economic theory of wages, 
the creation and distribution of 
wealth. In this way economics 
taught as a part of his job becomes 
an interesting, integrated part of 
life. Any subject that can be con- 
nected with his job, and most subjects 
ean, will receive his serious interest— 
an interest that can be aroused in no 
surer way. 


Training Suited to Need 


The California Plan for Vocational 
Education provides for the training 
of workers at all levels of the trade 
or industry by offering first, trade 
preparatory courses for those who 
want to learn a chosen trade; and, 
second, trade extension work for those 
already employed who want to im- 
prove their trade efficiency, acquaint 
themselves with new developments in 
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their trade, or prepare for promotion 
to a higher level. Furthermore, the 
training is offered in day, evening, 
and part-time classes so as to be avail- 
able to everyone. 

Both in theory and in practice, 
training in a given trade may be in- 
troduced in any one of these classes 
on what must seem at times to the 
general educator as extremely short 
notice. 


Organization of New Courses 


Suppose, for example, that the 
workers and employers in some trade 
feel that the trade demands a larger 
supply of workers and that the solu- 
tion lies in training new workers for 
the trade. A request for training is 
made to the State Department Bureau 
of Trade and Industrial Education. 
Then, working with the local school 
system, the chief of the bureau selects 
the best available craftsman for short, 
intensive training as an instructor. 
As part of his training, the craftsman 
is shown how to make a thorough 
analysis of his trade for the training 
elements needed in the development 
of new workers and how to present 


the trade skills and knowledge to 
these workers. With this course of 
study taken directly from trade 


practice, the craftsman selected as a 
teacher is ready to begin the training 
of workers that will enable the trade 
to function to its greatest capacity in 
the promotion of community welfare. 

The process is outlined here at some 
length because it not only answers 
the question of why vocational educa- 
tion can move so quickly to meet a 
felt need, but it also carries inherent 
in it certain elements that make the 
problems of vocatienal education a 
little different from those of general 
education. These differences will be 
discussed in connection with the con- 
sideration of the reports of the Com- 
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mittee on Seope and Sequence to be 
taken up in the remainder of this 


paper. 
Review of Committee Report 


Having reviewed the fundamental 
philosophy of vocational education to 
provide a basis for our views, let us 
proceed with a consideration of the 
published reports of this Comantttes 
on Scope and Sequence. 

Vocational educators are, in most 
essentials, in accord with the point of 
view taken by the committee. Not 
only can vocational people agree with 
the ideals of democracy and the other 
factors in curriculum building, but 
they might well express appreciation 
for the convincing statements sup- 
porting vocational education: 

Learning is experiencing and partici- 
pating in the activities of civilization. . 
Connections must be maintained between 
the school environment... .! 

In vocational education the school 
environment is built upon industrial 
environment. 


Little Interest in Maturation 


Trade and industrial education 
need not give much attention to 
maturation as a factor in curriculum 
building for the simple reason that 
the trade conditions set up the stand- 
ard of maturity demanded. From a 
physiological standpoint, however, 
vocational education is psychologically 
desirable at the age when youth is 
beginning to be interested in adult 
life. 

Similarly, the only guidepost for 
the placement of subject-matter with 
which vocational education concerns 
itself is inherent in vocational phi- 
losophy: the learner should receive 
training when he needs it, wants it, 
and can profit by it. Formalizing 


“1 Douglass, Aubrey A. “Preliminary Report of 
Committee on Scope and Sequence of Major 
Learnings in the Curriculum.” California Jour- 
nal of Elementary Education, Vol. 4, p. 201. 
May, 1936. 
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learning might not be any more 
socially disastrous in vocational than 
in general education but its fatal 
effects would become evident much 
sooner, and perhaps more forcibly. 


Vocational philosophy can accept 
the committee’s statements of major 
social functions and of the objectives 
of education. A careful reading of 
the objectives will at once convince 
one of their soundness and of the 
large part that vocational education 
can play in helping to achieve them. 


Up to this point, then, there seems 
to be no conflict between the thinking 
of the Committee on Scope and 
Sequence and the thinking of leaders 
in vocational education. The philoso- 
phy seems sound. If its fundamental 
principles can be translated into 
equally sound classroom practice they 
should aid in bringing about a better 
coordination of all the phases of the 
educational program. 


Difficulties in Sequence 


In assigning the several fields of 
vocational education a place in the 
general program, however, there may 
be some difficulty. Fortunately, the 
possible difficulty is greatly lessened 
by the fact that only one type of 
trade and industrial education, the 
full time day type, is conducted in 
conjunction with the regular high 
school program. Although vocational 
education is in some respects more 
flexible than general education, in 
other respects it lends itself less 
readily to administrative assignment. 

Training in the plumbing trade, for 
example, cannot be definitely assigned 
to any given grade or educational 
achievement level. It must be offered 
to the learner whenever he needs it, 
wants it, and can profit by it, be he a 
freshman or senior in high school or 
college. 

A sequence which is rather broad 
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and not definitely adhering to grades 
is desirable in the trade and indus- 
trial education. Training in the 
skilled and semi-skilled occupations 
may be appropriately placed in both 
the high school and the junior college, 
while the highly technical and semi- 
technical occupations are more appro- 
priately placed only at the junior col- 
lege level. 

In theory this position seems in 
accord with the committee’s proposi- 
tion of basing sequence of subject- 
matter on pupil maturation. In prac- 
tice, however, the administration of a 
core curriculum necessitates the as- 
signing of certain subjects to certain 
years. Apparently the general edu- 
eator can justify this procedure. The 
vocational educator would be unable 
to do this in most cases since the prop- 
er functioning of vocational training 
demands that the individual receive 
his training when he needs it and can 
use it. 


Two Implications 


The implications may be stated in 
this way: 

(1) Any core curriculum com- 
parable with socially desirable voca- 
tional education must be flexible 
enough to permit the introduction of 
training for different occupations at 
different levels; and (2) it must be as 
dynamic as society. 

The first implication needs no dis- 
eussion other than mention of the 
great and growing number of occu- 
pations for which training is offered. 

The second requires further elabo- 
ration. It is sufficient here to notice 
briefly the current contention that 
vocational education belongs in the 
junior college. It does. One of the 
encouraging current developments is 
in the widely acclaimed field of tech- 
nical training —a post high school 
scheme of industrial education to give 
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intensive and practical training in 
trade and industrial occupations. Vo- 
cational education does belong in 
junior college. It also belongs in 
high school, in evening school, in in- 
dustry, and anywhere else it is 
needed. As long as most people go 
to work at high school graduation, or 
before, vocational educators must in- 
sist on giving them their training at 
corresponding levels. 


Until the learner is sure of his 
choice of a vocation, most of his atten- 
tion might well be centered in a basic 
core of subject-matter, allowing only 
time for such special interest subjects 
as the arts and vocationally explora- 
tory courses. After the emergence 
from this stage, three possible ar- 
rangements are evident: (1) continue 
with the basic subject-matter as the 
educational core; (2) recognize and 
follow a dual interest in separate 
fields, the basie subject-matter and vo- 
cational subject-matter; and, (3) 
accept the vocation as the chief cen- 
ter of interest and develop the gen- 
eral material around this interest. 


The second arrangement seems ob- 
viously undesirable and may be dis- 
earded without further consideration. 
The question then is: Which do we 
accept as paramount, vocational in- 
terest or general interest? The choice 
seems obvious. Good practice pre- 
scribes proceeding from the specific 
to the general. 


Vocational Interest as Core 


For him the core curriculum is his 
vocational interest. Teachers who 
are trained in developing integrated 
personalities and have their hands on 
the pulse of community life will have 
no difficulty in developing the desir- 
able understandings, attitudes, and 
appreciations, along with the abilities 
required in this individual. 














DEVELOPING A “SEQUENCE” WITH SOCIAL ROOTAGE 


PAUL R. 


HE most difficult problem in the 
designing of a comprehensive cur- 
riculum is that of translating into 
classroom practice those major edu- 
cational objectives for which as yet 
we have no demonstrated pattern of 
pupil experiences. 
We have no dearth of splendid 
statement of the goals of education. 
Individuals and groups during the 
past ten years have produced many 
such documents; among these groups 
the American Historical Association’s 
Commission on the Social Studies, the 
National Education Association, the 
Progressive Education Association, 
and several state departments have 
formulated statements which have 
challenged educational thought. These 
educational goals generally include 
reference to the essential characteris- 





To Dr. Hanna goes the task of 
concluding the symposium. His ar- 
ticle defines the present status of the 
best thinking in regard to scope and 
sequence and does the important 
service of outlining the whole sub- 
ject from the primary grades to the 
high school, thus supplying a back- 
ground for the secondary level. 


Dr. Hanna, associate professor of 
education at Stanford, is a curricu- 
lum expert of note. His work on the 
California State Committee on Scope 
and Sequence and as curriculum 
consultant to the Virginia State De- 
partment has been outstanding. He 
is well known as an author and is a 
member of the editorial staffs of sev- 
eral magazines. 
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tie of our age—that of transition 
from a simple adjustment in an agri- 
cultural economy to a complex con- 
trol in a power-based economy—and 
from this fact emerges the educational 
goal requiring such pupil experiences 
as will provide the basis for creating 
the new social arrangements consis- 
tent with the modern conditions of 
living. 
Lag in Pupil Experiences 

When, however, it comes to the 
actual curriculum problem of sug- 
gesting patterns of pupil experiences 
which would contribute to such a goal, 
for some reason we fail to carry out 
our purpose. A thorough examina- 
tion of the recent courses of study 
indicates the gap between the excel- 
lent list of educational goals and the 
vehicle of pupil experiences for 
achieving the goals. Isolated sug- 
gested activities are found sprinkled 
throughout the courses of study. But 
certainly in no curriculum in any 
American school has there been a 
definitely planned series of pupil ex- 
periences from kindergarten through 
college, the cumulative effect of which 
would be the knowledge and the 
drives-to-action to participate actively 
in fundamental social improvement 
and reconstruction. 

To date the California Committee 
on Seope and Sequence of Major 
Learnings has not found a solution 
to this vexing problem. The commit- 
tee has struggled with it many hours. 

One approach to the problem is the 
creation of a scope and sequence—a 
frame work or two dimensional blue- 
print of educational experiences from 
early childhood to young adulthood. 
The agreement in the committee on 
the scope of the curriculum for Cali- 
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fornia is most encouraging. The 
scope is conceived as the summation 
of all the activities in which man en- 
gages—man universally protects him- 
self and his kind, provides food, shel- 
ter, and clothing, moves about in 
space, communicates with others, edu- 
cates his young, plays, worships, and 
so on. The scope of a curriculum 
should include pupil experiences basic 
to developing concepts, appreciations, 
and skills in all these phases of human 
existence. The classification of hu- 
man existence in major social func- 
tions and the utilization of these 
categories as the vertical co-ordinates 
or scope on a two-dimensional chart is 
a long stride toward extending and 
enriching the traditional curriculum. 


When the committee’s statement on 
the sequence of experiences from year 
to year is examined for inclusion of 
the educational goal mentioned earli- 
er, there is an evident gap between 
ends and means. The basic themes 
suggested for each level of the school 
do not pointedly state the cumulative 
pattern of experiences which might 
develop the insight into the underly- 
ing issue in our modern world—that 
of whether or not we are able to de- 
sign the social, economic, and political 
institutions and arrangements appro- 
priate to our new and vast control 
over nature. The suggested sequence 
no doubt could be utilized to direct a 
series of experiences to this end by 
the more enlightened teacher. It 
seems, however, that the sequence 
should be so stated that no one could 
fail to see the serial relation between 
the experiences of each successive 
year, a pattern which would not only 
show social evolution as necessary but 
also as increasingly under the control 
of human thought and design. The 
sequence suggested for California 
does not, it appears, carry through 
this key objective, even though it is 
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In this first symposium of the 
year, it was the intention of the 
editors to give each of the rec- 
ognized subject fields a word 
in the discussion on scope and 
sequence. This has been ac- 
complished with only agricul- 
ture and physical education 
being omitted, this exception 
resulting from the late arrival 
of manuscripts. 


A limited supply of extra 
copies of the October JOURNAL 
has been printed. These books 
are for sale at the society’s 
headquarters, Bliss Building, 
Santa Monica. Single copies 
sell at 50 cents, but in quanti- 
ties of ten or more the individ- 
ual price is 35 cents. This lat- 
ter offer is made especially for 
the benefit of those schools 
which plan to use the symposi- 
um as material for faculty 
meeting discussions. 








discussed in the ‘‘objectives of edu- 
cation in a democracy’’ and in ‘‘edu- 
cational philosophy’’. 


No Successful Precedent 


Again, let it be said that no sue- 
cessful precedent aids in the task con- 
fronted by this committee. If over 
the next few years, California can 
make headway in so arranging the 
sequence of experiences from level to 
level in such a manner that our 
youth will see crystal-clear the dilem- 
mas of our age and have the courage 
to participate in the solution of the 
problems, then all of us may take 
justifiable pride in our contribution. 

One suggested line of thought for 
arriving at a sequence for the cur- 
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Nexr MONTH'S symposium 
will be devoted to the subject 
of completion courses in the 
junior college. 

According to the usual plan 
to be followed in the JOURNAL, 
a lead presentation of the prob- 
lem has been made. This arti- 
cle, written for next month's 
magazine by Dr. Nicholas 
Ricciardi, has been sent to 
members of the panel for their 
comments. These answers are 
to be made in the form of short 
criticisms, suggestions, or at- 
tacks, on the original presenta- 
tion. Cultural as well as tech- 
nical courses will be treated in 
this symposium. 

Additional copies of the 
November issue should be or- 
dered at once from the society 
headquarters. If ordered be- 
fore the first of the month, in 
quantities of ten, they will sell 
at 35 cents each. 








riculum follows. It is not given here 
as an acceptable formulation of the 
sequence but rather to illustrate how 
the analysis of our culture may deter- 
mine the sequential pattern of school 
experiences. 


Nature of Our Culture 


An analysis of our culture results 
in the following cumulative statement 
of its nature: 

1. Man has constantly struggled to pro- 

vide a greater quantity and quality of 


goods and services to satisfy human 
needs. 


bo 


This struggle has been slow and rela- 
tively unsuccessful throughout most of 
man’s history. 

3. Recently man has given up his reliance 
upon superstition, magic, blind chance, 


supernatural powers, and instead is 
relying more and more on reason, 
science, human design, and control. 


4. This reliance on a new way of think- 
ing has brought about rapid increase 
in man’s control over natural phenom- 
ena and an increase in the number of 
human wants of a material nature 
which can be satisfied. Man is now 
able to produce the material goods 
and the essential services for an abund- 
ant life on a greatly reduced expendi- 
ture of human energy, making avail- 
able a large amount of leisure in which 
to develop rich individuality and a 
desirable culture. 


This rapid change in the technological 
aspects of production, transportation, 
communication, and other functions, 
has not been paralleled by a corre- 
sponding modification of our mores 
and institutions. 

6. As a result we find ourselves in an 
impasse; the utilization of our new 
controls over nature is frustrated by 
outmoded social controls. 

7. Man’s next period of progress must be 
in the realm of social pioneering if 
we are to utilize our recent gains over 
the physical and natural world. 

8. The essence of this social pioneering 
must consist of the co-operative efforts 
of all interdependent people to plan 
for the improvement of social and 
economic objectives deemed desirable 
and possible. 


or 


With such an analysis before us, we 
then determine a sequence of school 
experiences which may develop suffi- 
cient understanding and desire-for- 
action to tackle this job of social pio- 
neering. Obviously, this sequence 
must take into account the matura- 
tion levels of children in order to pre- 
vent the wasting of time and effort 
in pupil experiences not suitable to 
the particular age of children for 
whom they are intended. The com- 
mittee has made a significant state- 
ment of what these characteristic ma- 
turations are and this knowledge will 
be indispensable. Maturation alone, 
however, is not enough of a guide for 
placing experiences in the proposed 
sequence. The other determinate 
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must include the cumulative argu- 
ment suggested under the eight points 
above. 


A Suggested Sequence 


There follows here a _ sequence 
which attempts to include both ma- 
turation and social goal. The pat- 
tern is obviously unsatisfactory in 
many important respects, and there is 
much similarity between the following 
sequence proposal and the commit- 
tee’s tentative formulation. The fol- 
lowing sequence does have one unique 
additional strength, however, which 
may justify its study. It illustrates 
how the sequence of pupil experiences 
build up from Grade I through Grade 
IX to the understanding of the need 
for social reconstruction of a far 
reaching and fundamental nature. 
This suggested sequence does not com- 
plete a pattern for senior high school 
and college; such an inclusive se- 
quence has yet to be developed: 


First Two YrEars: THE CHILD AND His 

IMMEDIATE ENVIRONMENT. 

Grade I: Home and school life. Study 
of the problems incident to carrying 
out the ten major social functions in 
home and school. 

Grade II: Community life. Adaptation 
to neighborhood relations in the same 
major social functions. 


SeconpD Two YEARS: GEOGRAPHIC PIONEER- 
ING oR Living SimpLy By ADJUSTING TO 
NATURE. 

Grade III: Adaptation of life to environ- 
mental forces of nature—typical com- 
munities of primitive type, living under 
contrasting conditions of climate, topo- 
graphy, and so on through the major 
social functions. 

Grade IV: Adaptations of life to ad- 
vancing physical frontiers—the story of 
how our forefathers who settled our 
lands under colonial and pioneer condi- 
tions organized life in the major social 
functions. 

THirp Two YeEaRS: TECHNOLOGICAL Pio- 
NEERING OR LIVING MorE ABUNDANTLY BY 
CONTROLLING NATURE. 

Grade V: ‘The personalities responsible 
for and the romance involved in the 
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discovery of our scientific principles 
and technological equipment which gives 
us control over natural forces in ful- 
filling the major social functions. 


Grade VI: The effect of science and its 
practical application in power and ma- 
chinery to our living conditions—mass 
production, interdependence, universal 
education, etc. 


JuNIok HigH ScHoo.: SociaL PIONEER- 
ING, OR THE EMERGING PHASE OF MAN’S 
EvoLuTION ESSENTIAL TO MAINTAINING 
AND FurRTHERING His CONTROL OVER Nat- 
URAL FORCES. 


Grades VII and VIII: The contrasting 
social purposes and controls (mores and 
institutions) characteristic of societies 
which live (a) by adjusting to nature 
and (b) by controlling nature. 


Grade IX: The democratic theory of the 
state—a political, economic, and social 
means and end as contrasted to other 
theories—and the place America has in 
furthering universal understanding of 
this theory. 


The First Two Years 


It is clear that the experiences dur- 
ing the first two years are direct con- 
tacts with the everyday life about the 
child. These aspects of life he knows 
because he tastes, touches, sees, smells, 
hears, and manipulates the environ- 
ment itself. These experiences serve 
as the elemental building blocks for 
later experiencial structures he may 
design. 

In the next two years of school the 
child is vicariously and dramatically 
living as do primitive peoples who ad- 
just to conditions about them. It is 
the simple life of adjustment, of geo- 
graphic pioneering, in terms of pro- 
tection, production, communication, 
ete., and the tools and techniques 
used. This living by adjustment is 
to a large extent in sharp contrast to 
the life in the immediate environ- 
ment which served as the material 
of Grades I and II. 

These experiences in Grades III 
and IV also sharply contrast with the 
experiences of the next two years in 
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Grades V and VI. Here the theme, 
technological pioneering, is complex 
living by control of the environment. 
Again the material aspects of tools 
and techniques and simple human re- 
lations are studied rather than the 
more abstract social arrangements 
and institutions. 


Thus the first six years are devoted 
to a study of the contrasts of cultures 
which live simply by adjustment and 
those which live more adequately by 
control, always with emphasis on the 
more physical aspects of the cultures. 
The next three years develop the con- 
trasts in social arrangements between 
those cultures which primarily adjust 
to and those which primarily control 
nature. These experiences in human 
relations changing to meet the new 
conditions of control are so vital to 
the great task of shaping our transi- 
tional culture that it seems self-evi- 
dent that pupils should spend at least 
three years in their development. 


Out of the insight and realization 
that social arrangements must always 
be designed specifically for a given set 
of physical circumstances, there 
finally emerges the conviction that 
those social institutions which were 
designed to conduct human relations 
in a simple agrarian economy are not 
at all suitable to the task of guiding 
human relations in our modern pow- 
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er-using economy. Only as our people 
come to see this organic relation of 
institutions to the economic soil in 
which they are rooted will we be able 
to use our democratic machinery for 
peaceful and orderly change. 

Undoubtedly there are many other 
fundamental goals of education which 
should be given a place in the se- 
quence of experiences in the curricu- 
lum. The writer is unable to find 
another as central as this, for with- 
out the restoration of a harmony or 
integration between our new tech- 
niques and appropriate social institu- 
tions, there seems to be little hope for 
the achievement of other worthy edu- 
cational objectives. This task appears 
to be the sine qua non for educational 
and social statesmen. But the pur- 
pose of this paper is primarily to 
illustrate how the committee might 
attack the problem of sequence for the 
California curriculum. A _ careful 
analysis of the major goals of educa- 
tion will serve to indicate a sequence 
of learning experiences out of which 
will gradually develop the goals striv- 
en for. 

It would seem that a sequence de- 
signed in this manner would give 
great assurance that what we do in 
our classrooms would contribute 
directly to the constant improvement 
and enrichment of the goals and aspi- 
rations of American democracy. 


RECEIVES LEGION OF HONOR AWARD 


| pum FLETCHER HARPER Swirt of the School of Education, University 
of California, has been created Chevalier of the Legion of Honor by minis- 
terial decree of the French government in recognition of the significant service 
he has rendered to the Republic through his recently published monograph, 


Policies of Financing Institutions of Public Instruction in France. 


In addi- 


tion to his study on France, Professor Swift has published similar studies on 


Austria and Czechoslovakia. 
and England. 


He has in preparation like studies on Germany 








FIVE YEARS OF CURRICULUM REVISION IN 
OKLAHOMA CITY 


F. A. BALYEAT 


N COMMON with many forward-look- 
Line cities, the high schools of Okla- 
homa City had launched an extensive 
program of improvement when de- 
pression conditions forced a halt. The 
halt was somewhat delayed probably 
by the phenomenal oil and gas devel- 
opment in the district, and even with- 
in the city. But when this prosperity 
began to wane and the city was left 
with an abnormally large population 
right in the depth of the depression, 
the high school situation became acute. 
Of course the whole school system, as 
well as all phases of government, was 
affected, but the high school program 
had grown so much more in propor- 
tion that it seemed to the general 
publie and to some in official positions 
the logical place for greatest retrench- 
ment. 

In the summer of 1931 a new super- 
intendent was elected. In keeping 
with the general program of economy 
he was given fewer administrative and 
supervisory aides than the previous 
administration had enjoyed. To con- 
tinue the improvement of the high 
schools proved one of his fondest 
hopes and most difficult problems. 

This article is a brief survey of 
how Oklahoma City high schools have 
constantly shown progress during the 
past five years, even under such han- 
dicaps. A similar story could be told 
of the primary and elementary schools 
of this city. 

It was in 1920 that Oklahoma City 
began to install the 6-3-3 organization, 
gradually extending it as the building 
program responded to population de- 
velopment. Now more than 90 per 
cent of grades seven to twelve are in 
separate junior and senior high 





As the first of a series of articles 
on school systems of other states to 
appear in the JOURNAL, this dis- 
cussion of a set-up for curriculum 
revision is most enlightening. The 
author, Dr. Balyeat, is well acquaint- 
ed with the Oklahoma City set-up, 
for he served as director of high 
school curriculum in that place for 
three years prior to September, 1935, 
at which time he resumed his full- 
time status at the University of Okla- 
homa as professor of secondary edu- 
cation. 





schools. A very few of the smaller 
schools have grades one to nine or 
seven to twelve in one building. 


Earlier Curriculum Work 


In the years immediately preceding 
this five-year period, a rather exten- 
sive program of curriculum revision 
had been launched and there had been 
significant accomplishments along 
some lines. Most of the teachers had 
been sensitized to curriculum prob- 
lems; the patrons were accustomed to 
expect progressive changes in this 
field. It was not difficult for Super- 
intendent Reiff to convince the Board 
of Education that the most important 
problem of the high schools lay in 
continued revision and adjustment of 
the school offering. But the former 
generous budget item for curriculum 
work was painfully absent. 

Probably this embarrassing limita- 
tion was really a blessing. Without 
employed leadership and special staff, 
it beeame necessary for the rank and 
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file of classroom teachers to shoulder 
the responsibility. In spite of in- 
creased teaching load and extra-cur- 
ricular assignments, and even with 
the increased class size, the teachers 
gracefully and courageously accepted 
the challenge. In the new program a 
longer time was set for accomplish- 
ment than had been true in former 
years. But the fortunate result was 
that soon almost all members of the 
teaching staff were engaged in a study 
of their particular phases of the cur- 
riculum as well as of the whole 
problem. 


University Offers Assistance 


Part-time directive assistance was 
found in the faculty of the University 
of Oklahoma, 20 miles distant. This 
leadership enabled the program to get 
under way more quickly and helped 
the teachers to organize and work 
more effectively, but the teachers were 
encouraged to feel that the choice of 
policies and plans rested with them. 
In time departmental supervisors 
were developed in some of the depart- 
ments, and to them has been delegated 
a type of leadership that has proved 
very effective. These have been out- 
standing teachers with recognized 
abilities to lead their colleagues. They 
have been given a little allowance on 
their teaching assignment to compen- 
sate for the time taken in the cur- 
riculum work. 


Committees Organized 


About the middle of 1931-32 each 
teacher was asked to indicate a first, 
second, and third choice of subject 
on which she would prefer to do com- 
mittee work in case such services were 
needed. She indicated her major in- 
terests and her training and experi- 
ence. In ease she felt that conditions 
warranted her exemption from com- 
mittee work, she stated her reasons. 


Her principal added a confidential 
note of evaluation of the teacher and 
her statements. 

On the basis of these replies com- 
mittees were chosen. An effort was 
made to give each school representa- 
tion at as many subject and grade 
levels as possible. It happened that 
there were three large senior high 
schools and six large junior highs. 
This made it so that each senior 
school could have a chairman of a 
committee to handle one year’s work 
in the department ; likewise each maj- 
or junior school could have the direc- 
tion for one semester, of the work of 
the department. Most committees 
were kept small, ranging from three 
to five members. When possible the 
membership of a committee contained 
both progressive and conservative 
teachers. 

Of course some departments were 
in much greater need of attention. 
After careful consideration with prin- 
cipals and department heads, it was 
agreed that English and mathematics 
were most in need of immediate at- 
tack. In the other departments, com- 
mittees were assigned a long-range 
study of their problems with the as- 
surance that they would be the centers 
of activity as fast as conditions justi- 
fied. Folders were provided all teach- 
ers in which to file and later to sub- 
mit their observations and any sug- 
gestions which would be helpful in 
planning a revision program for that 
department or subject. 


By arrangement the curriculum 
work in the first six grades was cen- 
tered in arithmetic and in the various 
subjects that fall under the general 
head of English. This enabled the 
committees to achieve the superin- 
tendent’s request to improve articula- 
tion, especially between the sixth and 
the seventh grades and between junior 
and senior high schools. In this ar- 
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ticulation appeared the major weak- 
ness and the biggest opportunity. 

Numerous conferences and ex- 
changes of ideas were held between 
elementary and junior high school 
teachers and between junior and 
senior high school teachers of the same 
department. Rather speedily the 
major problems were discovered, 
studied, and reconciled. Some shifts 
of placement and emphasis resulted 
and there was a noticeable improve- 
ment in the attitude of the teachers 
toward the level just below or above. 
The junior high school, especially, 
needed to be better understood, and 
the curriculum work gave a splendid 
opportunity to further this under- 
standing. 

By the close of 1931-32 helpful sug- 
gestions for curricular improvement 
had been filed by practically all teach- 
ers of English and mathematics in 
grades seven to twelve. These sug- 
gestions had been canvassed by the 
respective committees during the 
spring, and suggested changes and 
plans had been submitted to the 
teachers for their reactions before the 
close of school. A working library of 
curricular material had been assem- 
bled and used so far as the time per- 
mitted. General policies and plans 
of procedure were agreed upon by the 
end of the school year. 


Teachers Carry Regular Load 


During the year no teacher had 
been relieved of any scheduled duties 
in order to carry on the added cur- 
ricular work nor had any received 
extra pay for it. The month of June, 
1932, was spent in constructive work 
on tentative courses of study for the 
various English and mathematics 
subjects. Able teachers were care- 
fully selected from all the schools, 
varying attitudes, training, and expe- 
rience again being considered in choice 
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of production committees. These 
were employed for one month. In the 
same building were working the 
English and mathematics committees 
of primary, elementary, and junior 
and senior high schools. Again were 
available the frequent contacts for 
accomplishing the improved articu- 
lation. 


Tentative Courses Issued 


The tentative courses of study made 
during that month, and carefully 
edited during the remainder of the 
summer, were mimeographed for try- 
out use the coming year. On the 
alternate blank pages each teacher 
was asked to record her suggested 
changes and to submit her copy at the 
end of the year. Based upon these 
helps the committees prepared sup- 
plementary bulletins to accompany 
the courses of study the second year 
of the try-out period. Again specific 
suggestions were filed by nearly all 
teachers. In June, 1934, committees 
were able to arrange the revised mate- 
rial for a second edition of the bulle- 
tins. Similar plans, launched from 
time to time, have been carried on in 
most of the departments. 


The English bulletin provides a 
two-track plan for much of the work 
of the junior high school, with some 
opportunity for individual adjust- 
ment in the senior high. In grades 
seven to nine ability grouping has 
been successfully carried on for sev- 
eral years. There the varied amount 
and difficulty of assignments can be 
very satisfactorily accomplished. In 
grade ten and above, individualization 
is more difficult and has to be carried 
on within the group and through elec- 
tive choice of subjects. 


For the past four years the junior 
high school English teachers have 
been building sets of exercises suited 
to the needs of the grades and the 
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various levels. These are now sold to 
the pupils in printed form with no 
financial profit to any one. They pro- 
vide the basic and supplementary drill 
material in grammar and composition. 
Regardless of what changes may come 
in state-adopted texts, these pupils are 
assured continuity of basic material 
designed to meet the needs of boys 
and girls of Oklahoma City. 


A similar set of arithmetic booklets 
has been printed for each semester 
of grades seven and eight. These 
inexpensive books contain the defini- 
tions, exercises, and problems which 
have been found most needed for the 
pupils of this system. They provide 
sufficient enrichment material for any 
group. Similar books have been pre- 
pared for ninth grade algebra and for 
algebra in the senior high schools. 
These supplement the state-adopted 
text, now provided on the rental plan, 
and insure against unfortunate adop- 
tions and abrupt changes in types of 
texts. 


“Composite” Mathematics 


In 1932 the junior high school 
mathematies teachers voted to aban- 
don the three-book general mathe- 
matics plan which had been in use 
for several years and to return to 
arithmetic through the eighth and 
algebra in the ninth. Of course the 
matter of requiring algebra of all 
ninth grade pupils could not be de- 
fended. The next year a one-year 
course in ‘‘composite’’ mathematics 
was adopted for pupils not yet ready 
to do justice to beginning algebra in 
a year. Varying among the schools, 
from 20 to 40 per cent of the pupils 
chose the composite course. Last 
year nearly 30 per cent of ninth 
graders chose composite mathematics, 
many of them making it their termi- 
nal course in this field. 
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Emphasis on Arithmetic 


As is generally true, many patrons 
have accused the high school of gradu- 
ating from the twelfth grade many 
who are woefully deficient in arith- 
metic. To remedy this weakness an 
objective standardized test is admin- 
istered to upper tenth graders to de- 
termine their grasp of the desirable 
residual arithmetical concepts and 
skills. Pupils and parents are noti- 
fied of general and specific weak- 
nesses. Those students falling below 
an arbitrarily determined dead-line 
must strengthen themselves before 
graduating. Some do this through 
home study or by coaching, while 
others take summer courses in order 
to pass a subsequent examination. 
Those who have not cleared themselves 
in some way by the beginning of the 
twelfth grade must take a course in 
arithmetic. The results of this cam- 
paign have been to reduce greatly the 
number of deficients and the extent 
of deficiency. Eighth grade teachers 
are strengthening their work in light 
of the findings of these examinations. 


During the past five years all de- 
partments have made progress in cur- 
ricular adjustment. In the history 
courses much careful consideration 
and validation of content has vitalized 
these subjects and made them more 
interesting. Much success has at- 
tended the efforts of committees and 
teachers to discover, secure, and use 
supplementary materials which add 
current value to the courses. 


Social Studies Rewritten 


The junior high school social stud- 
ies have been almost completely re- 
written. Grades seven and low eight 
are given over to United States his- 
tory, with civics and geography sub- 
ordinately interwoven. The high 
eighth is largely civics, but this work 
is much more functional than former- 
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ly. A committee has prepared a small 
text on the government of Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma County, and the State 
of Oklahoma. These units of govern- 
ment are studied with more zeal and 
meaning than are others and bring 
the forms and functions of govern- 
ment home to the pupils. The con- 
cepts and attitudes and facts which 
are built in these familiar settings are 
readily applied to the more remote. 


Grade nine is given to a study 
of ‘“‘Our World Today,’’ mainly 
geography, but with enough history, 
economics, and sociology introduced 
to add meaning and interest to the 
work. Most senior high school, and 
even college, pupils are sadly de- 
ficient in a functional knowledge of 
geography. This course is a splendid 
solution of the problem. Six weeks 
of the high ninth are used for occu- 
pational information. 


Space forbids the description of 
specific accomplishments in other de- 
partments. The brief ‘‘ broadening 
and finding’’ courses so popular a 
few years ago have been eliminated 
as such, but the best basic ideas have 
been utilized in other ways. All sev- 
enth grade pupils take a semester 
each of music, speech, and art, and 
a year of either manual arts or home 
making. Thereafter, through both 
junior and senior high school, each 
pupil may elect as much in any of 
these fields as his interest, talent, and 
relative time may direct. In the 
eighth and ninth grades there are 
opportunities in foreign language and 
commercial work. The junior high 
school is truly exploratory. 

Oklahoma City is happy over sev- 
eral years of effort to make the transi- 
tion smoother between various levels. 
Entering Junior High School and 
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Entering Senior High School are 
two very attractive booklets, pre- 
pared by city-wide committees and 
revised annually. They raise and 
answer most of the significant ques- 
tions which constantly recur. Used 
in the closing weeks of the sixth and 
ninth grades, and again in the first 
weeks of the seventh and tenth, both 
in the homerooms and in the homes, 
these little books make the new school 
more meaningful for both pupils and 
parents. Some elimination and much 
fear, uncertainty, and error are thus 
removed. 


Guidance Folder in Use 


A cumulative guidance folder has 
been developed within the past three 
years. This contains certain printed 
forms demanded by the local situa- 
tion, some bound in and others to be 
inserted at the proper time. It also 
provides a depository for any valua- 
ble guidance material which may 
later be needed. Following the pupil 
from grade to grade and from school 
to school, and kept by the homeroom 
teacher, it furnishes the data for much 
effective guidance service. 


Staff Grows Professionally 


All along the lines above described 
during these five difficult years, the 
high school work has been advanced, 
in some phases rather remarkably. 
Accomplishing this without adequate 
financial aid and a staff of specialists 
has brought about a decided profes- 
sional growth in members of the teach- 
ing staff. The products of their 
efforts they accept along with the re- 
sponsibility for their success or for 
needed changes. In general, the sec- 
ondary school offering has been 
greatly strengthened in these recent 
years. 




















ADULT EDUCATION FOR SOCIAL CO-OPERATION 
DAVID L. MacKAYE 


{~ HAS BEEN WRITTEN that economic 
earl in the United States 
either in production, distribution, or 
consumption, has seldom worked, 
chiefly because the plans for it were 
not accompanied by an adequate edu- 
cational program for the participants. 
The great success of consumer co-op- 
eratives in Great Britain, on the other 
hand, has been ascribed by some 
writers to the concurrent adult edu- 
cation movement in co-operation 
which dates back earlier than the time 
of Robert Owen and which today is 
kept alive and plastic to the changing 
situation. 


Educational Element Important 


A casual survey of the co-operative 
problem will reveal the importance of 
the educational element necessary in 
it. Assume that a large group of 
farmers in a common branch of their 
industry intends to market a crop co- 
operatively. Their training and ex- 
perience up to that moment has been 
sufficient for their needs. Following 
their decision, however, they must 
either master certain skills such as 
accounting and acquire certain infor- 
mation, ranging from economic geog- 
raphy to finance, or else they must 
hire someone who has this information 
and skill. The pure element of co- 
operation dwindles when hirelings are 
introduced in the situation. 


During the past several years, our 
federal government has poured thou- 
sands of dollars into self-help co-oper- 
atives in California and _ probably 
throughout the rest of the country. 
Not a penny has been spent to in- 
struct the co-operators in the elements 
of bookkeeping, in the new technical 
skills they need, or in the new eco- 


nomie information which would have 
made them adequate managers. Most 
of these co-operatives, according to 
the latest report on the subject from 
the relief organization, have disap- 
peared or are on the way out. 


But from another place comes a dif- 
ferent story in a similar situation. 
The experience of the University of 
St. Francis Xavier, in remote Anti- 
gonish on the northern coast of Nova 
Scotia, points to an educational tech- 
nique, as well as an educational goal, 
in a community economically de- 
pressed and out of adjustment. 

Sources of information are meager. 
The present notes are prepared from 
a pamphlet published by the Co-oper- 
ative League, New York, How St. F. 
X. University Educates for Social 
Action, and from an article by Will 
Lissner, in the January 12, 1936, 
issue of the New York Times. Quer- 
ies sent to the University itself re- 
main unanswered. 


The north coast of Nova Scotia is 
inhabited by a hardy race of fisher- 





Irs a remarkable tale this 
author has to tell, a tale of co- 
operative effort guided and ad- 
vanced by adult education in 
a remote corner of Canada. 
Here is a story worth reading, 
even if one’s interests be in 
some field of education other 
than those of Mr. MacKaye, 
director of adult education in 
San Jose since 1929 and for the 
past two summers member of 
the teaching staff of Stanford 
University. 
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men and lumbermen whose ordinary 
economic habits ceased to be adequate 
shortly before the dates of the depres- 
sion in the United States. Poverty 
had reached a point where 3,000 per- 
sons in isolated villages were on the 
verge of starvation, kept alive by gov- 
ernment bounty. Five years ago, 
however, the Catholic institution 
stepped into the picture. The inspira- 
tion seems to have been furnished by 
H. P. MacPherson, rector, and the 
Rev. M. M. Coady, director of exten- 
sion. 


The Economic Problem 


At the time of this intervention, the 
economic problem could be reduced to 
the following terms. Valuable assets 
in fish and lumber remained on the 
Coast. The previous method of ex- 
ploitation had ceased to be profitable. 
It was therefore necessary to do three 
things: (1) Reduce the cost of ex- 
ploitation so that a living wage would 
result. (2) Reduce the cost of living 
so that there would be a sufficient 
margin of capital available for enter- 
prise. (3) Handle this credit to the 
best advantage of the entire com- 
munity. 


Fishermen and lumbermen may be 
experts in their line, but these three 
problems require additional training. 
The Xaverian movement — that title 
seems to have been adopted—was de- 
signed to supply the additional skill 
and knowledge. 


Breaking down the problem still 
further, for educational purposes, 
they found it necessary to learn how 
to reduce timber to lumber, how to 
build factories and boats, and how to 
finance them until the earning period 
began. The vocational education on 
the spot was governed accordingly. 
Results had to be quick and sure. A 
great many things we might think of 
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as prerequisite were probably never 
taught there. 

In 1931 the men of fifty-five poor 
families of Little Dover went to the 
woods, under the direction of the edu- 
cational missionaries, felled the trees, 
sawed the lumber, and hauled it to 
their boats. Before the following 
spring they built a wharf and a fac- 
tory for canning lobsters. They were 
refused credit from ‘‘ordinary chan- 
nels’’ but secured it from ‘‘friendly 
sourees’’, The first year’s profits 
wiped out the debt and left a bonus. 
In 1932 there were three such co- 
operative canneries, and in 1935 there 
were fourteen serving sixty com- 
munities. 

There are now forty-five credit 
unions, with 9,000 members, handling 
savings of about $150,000. This is an 
increase of 600 per cent in three 
years. 

There are eight co-operative stores 
and ten co-operative buying clubs. 
‘“In three seasons,’’ we read, ‘‘rural 
groups saved $75,000 on fertilizer. 
Each year they are chartering a ship 
to bring flour and feed from Lake Su- 
perior, at a saving of about $8,000 on 
each ship load.’’ 

It is not possible to examine the 
economic structure in detail. What 
we are interested in is the educational 
structure out of which the former 
grew. 


The Educational Set-up 


Apparently—here our data are not 
numerous — each year’s educational 
campaign starts out with a number of 
general meetings at which plans are 
laid. In 1935, 450 meetings were held 
at the beginning of the season, and 
27,000 persons attended them. Some 
are said to have come from as far 
away as Newfoundland. Training 
schools for the organization and man- 
agement of co-operative societies 
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‘‘now have (in January, 1936) 8,460 
members preparing in 940 clubs to 
launch co-operative ventures in pro- 
duction, marketing, finance, and pur- 
chasing.’’ 


Mr. Lissner, in the New York 
Times, after remarking that the move- 
ment has produced a new interest in 
public affairs, continues: ‘‘They 
have come to distrust reactionary and 
ultra-radical politicians alike and are 
learning to do their own studying 
and thinking on questions on the 
tariff, taxation, and other public poli- 
cies believed to be at the bottom of 
their economic conditions.’’ 


The University has twenty-five 
boxes of thirty books each which are 
kept in circulation. With many of 
the economic problems taken care of, 
the educational front is being pushed 
into the cultural sector. Three hun- 
dred and fifty women’s study clubs 
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exist under the direction of the Sis- 
ters of St. Martha. An Extension 
Bulletin is published, reaching 7,000 
persons weekly. 

The actual work in Nova Scotia is 
not so important to us as the example 
it affords of a policy in adult educa- 
tion which should have been full- 
blown in California a long time ago. 
An adult curriculum copied from the 
secondary schools, or loosely tied 
classes representing ‘‘what the people 
want’’ (without a chance to choose 
from a large program), will never 
serve any great purpose. We do not 
need the Xaverian program in Cali- 
fornia because we do not have the 
Nova Scotia situation. But presum- 
ably our people do face situations in 
building up the commonwealth for 
which they are not adequately 
equipped, and a ‘‘Californian move- 
ment’’ might presumably advance the 
solution of those problems. 


ENGLISH TEACHERS TO MEET SOON 


c¢ AMERICAN YOUTH AND ENGLISH’’ will be the theme of the silver anni- 
versary meeting of the National Council of Teachers of English to be 


held in Boston, November 26-28. 


Among those who will discuss various phases of the topic are Rudolph 
Lindquist, principal of Ohio State University High School, who will talk on 
youth’s problems; Professor Walter Barnes of New York University who will 
speak on youth and language; Clarence Sherman, librarian of Providence 
Public Library, who will present a public library program for youth; Dr. 
Phillips E. Osgood, rector of Emmanuel Episcopal Church, Boston, and former 
actor, whose subject will be, ‘‘The Challenge of the Theater and Photoplay in 
the Moulding of American Youth’’; and Dr. Dora V. Smith whose presidential 
address will be on ‘‘ American Youth and English.’’ 
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NEW MANAGEMENT 


ITH THIS ISSUE, the CALIFORNIA 
JOURNAL OF SECONDARY Epvuca- 
TION opens the school year under new 
editorial and business management. 
Dr. William Martin Proctor and Dr. 
Aubrey A. Douglass have been se- 
lected as editor and managing direc- 
tor, respectively. Mr. Herman A. 
Spindt, of course, continues his ac- 
tivities as president of the Society. 
Mr. Spindt is district superinten- 
dent of the Kern County Union High 
School District, Bakersfield. In this 
capacity, he acts as principal of the 
high school and junior college. 
During the past few years, Mr. 
Spindt has been prominent in the 
school news of California. He served 


as president of the Association of California Secondary School Principals from 
1931 to 1933. He has also served on important committees connected with the 
University of California, from which he had secured his M.A. in 1919. He is 


the co-author of a civies text for 
the twelfth grade. 


Aubrey A. Douglass, chief of the 
Division of Secondary Education, 
State Department of Education, 
came to that position from Clare- 
mont Colleges where he had been 
serving as head of the department 
of education. Since coming to 
Pomona College from a lectureship 
in Harvard University, in 1925, he 
has been a leader in secondary edu- 
cation in the state of California. 


Dr. Douglass’ book on secondary 
education, since its publication in 
1927, has become a standard text in 
that field, and his other writings 
have been numerous. He is at 
present in Europe, on a mission 
sponsored by the Karl Schurz 
Foundation. The group of Ameri- 
can educators making this trip is 
studying secondary education in 
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Germany and other European coun- 
tries. 

William Martin Proctor, professor 
of education and faculty secretary 
of the school of education, Stanford 
University, brings to the editorship of 
the CALIFORNIA JOURNAL OF SECON- 
pARY EDUCATION a wide acquaintance 
with the California secondary school 
situation as well as a twenty-year 
study of its problems. 

Professor Proctor has taught ex- 
tension courses for the University of 
California and summer session courses 
at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia and Claremont Colleges. 





Professor Proctor’s writings in the 
field of secondary education include 
a book on the junior college and a 
volume on the junior high school 
which he published in joint editorship 
with Dr. Nicholas Ricciardi. The ma- 
terial for both books was drawn from 
California situations. His special hobbies are guidance and college admissions. 
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Editor 
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THE JOURNAL BEGINS A NEW CHAPTER 


LTHOUGH our magazine is called the CALIFORNIA JOURNAL OF SECONDARY 

EDUCATION, we must recognize, at the beginning of this new chapter in 
the Journal’s history, that we are an integral part of the great secondary 
school movement in the United States. We in California can learn much 
from having reported to us what is taking place elsewhere in the field, and 
likewise we are in a position to contribute to the advancement of the cause 
in the nation as a whole. 

The editorial policy of this magazine will, therefore, be determined by the 
avowed purpose of serving the entire field in all the phases of secondary 
education. 

Among the monthly features will be a symposium on some phase of cur- 
riculum making, instructional procedures, or administrative problems, the 
‘ead article’’ of which will have been duplicated and sent to a number of 
persons with the request that they either support and augment it or that they 
take issue with its point of view. A special section each month will be devoted 
to news notes from the field and will be edited by Dr. A. A. Douglass, Calli- 
fornia commissioner of secondary education. Secondary school people are 
requested to send in live news notes for this section. In addition to the above, 
there will be one or more articles each month contributed by writers outside 
the state of California. 

These represent our tentative plans for the year. We stand ready, how- 
ever, to change any or all of them if necessary in order to have a live and 
serviceable magazine. —WILLIAM Martin PRocTOR. 











FRANK C. TOUTON 
1880-1936 


Constant friend of the California Society of Secondary Education. 


‘‘A man of sincere faith, he was deeply religious ; a man capable 
of abiding friendship, he had many loyal friends; a man possessing 
fine sensibilities, his loving devotion to his family was the major 
interest of his life.’’ 


With these words, the University of Southern California Alumm 
Review closed its account of the life and works of Frank C. Touton. 
And it seems particularly appropriate that they should be here 
repeated, for they portray the character of this great educator. 
Dr. Touton was known throughout the West for his services to edu- 
eation, but as this quotation intimates he will be longest remembered 
as a man—a friend with ready encouragement for the individual 
and steady interest in the many groups of teachers to which he 
belonged. 


The California Society of Secondary Education is deeply in- 
debted to Dr. Touton. As a contributor to the columns of its maga- 
zine and as a life corporate member of the Society, he has helped 
shape the policies of the organization. At the time of his death he 
was serving on the executive board and on the board of trustees of 
the Society and was an Associate Editor of the CALIFORNIA JOURNAL 
oF SECONDARY EpucaTIon. One of his last services to the JOURNAL 
was his writing of an appreciation to his friend, Horace M. Rebok, 
editor of the JoURNAL, whom he was to survive only by two months. 


The catalog of Dr. Touton’s writings is most impressive. He 
was particularly known as the author of mathematics texts, but in 
addition to these he contributed more than sixty monographs and 
articles to the general literature of education. His activities as an 
administrator and as a scientific educator brought him national 
and even international repute. 


In additon to his work as a professor of education at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Dr. Touton served as Chairman of 
the Curriculum Committee. In this capacity, he directed the edu- 
cational policies of the University. His other duties were numerous, 
but his chief interest probably lay in his teaching of education, his 
efforts being devoted largely to the field of secondary education. 


Dr. Touton died June 1, 1936, his memory long to be perpetu- 
ated in his works. 











WHAT’S HAPPENING IN CALIFORNIA 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Edited by AUBREY A. DOUGLASS 


Santa Paula Union High 
Revises Science Courses 


While much attention has been giv- 
en to the revision and improvement 


of the social science and English. 


courses, the fact should not be over- 
looked that comparable development 
is taking place in a number of secon- 
dary schools in the physical sciences. 
The following report by Principal F. 
M. Eakin of Santa Paula Union High 
School is typical : 


An elective course in applied chemistry 
is offered and chosen by about eighty stu- 
dents. Mimeographed units are used; some 
have been printed. We are hoping to make 
them available to more schools soon. The 
same plan is being followed, but less suc- 
cessfully, in a course ealled applied physics 
which has developed into an advanced gen- 
eral science course. Both of these courses 
are primarily for the average pupil, but 
the influence of their teaching has reached 
considerably into the traditional college 
preparatory offerings. The teachers them- 
selves have automatically developed their 
traditional courses as well as the new ones. 


New High School Districts 
To Open Classes This Fall 


Beginning with the school year 
1936-1937, classes will be maintained 
by the following recently established 
high school districts: San Dieguito 
High School District, Encinitas; 
Vista High School District, Vista; 
and Hoopa Valley High School Dis- 
trict, Hoopa. Encinitas and Vista 
were formerly included in the Ocean- 
side-Carlsbad Union High School 
District, San Diego County. Hoopa 
Valley Elementary School District, 
Humboldt County, formerly offered 
high school courses. 


Palo Alto Votes Bonds for 
New Junior High 


‘*Bonds were voted in Palo Alto on 
May 14, 1936, for a junior high school 
building. The plans for this plant are 
rapidly nearing completion, and we 
are hopeful that construction will 
start the first week in October. The 
plant, of course, will not be ready for 
occupancy until the beginning of the 
school year 1937-1938, but, when we 
do occupy it, it will give us a complete 
organization on the six - three - three 
plan.’’ So writes J. R. Overturf, 
superintendent of schools, Palo Alto. 


Orestimba Union High 
Considers Visual Aids 


In the Orestimba Union High 
School the governing board is con- 
sidering the installation of visual aids, 
including sound projection equipment. 
A faculty committee is preparing a re- 
port for the governing board to indi- 
cate how visual aids may be used in 
all courses of study. The board is also 
contemplating the advisability of 
equipping the plant with a central- 
ized public address system to utilize 
the excellent opportunities afforded by 
radio education. 


Jensen Lists Problems Facing 
Sacramento High School 


The greatest problems confronting 
the students and faculty of the Sacra- 
mento Senior High School, according 
to Principal George C. Jensen, are the 
following: (1) Reading. About 35 
per cent of the students need to be 
taught how to read better; (2) 
Courses in safety education; (3) 
Courses in personality; (4) Courses 
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in orientation; (5) How to take high- of the principals of most of the small 
er mathematics out of the way of the high schools.’’ 

masses; and (6) How to provide 
social opportunity for the students 
who have practically none. 


Repairs and Alterations for 
Potter Valley Plant 


At Potter Valley, Principal Alfred 


College Entrance Requirements R. Everest found, three years ago, a 
Vex Small Schools school plant which needed attention. 


Since that time the buildings have 
The problem of college entrance re- been repainted, reroofed, and treated 
quirements continues to vex the prin- to inside repair. Oil heaters have 
cipals of the small high schools. The been installed in the gymnasium. The 
following comments is typical: ‘‘Our entrance to the main building has 
teaching staff is small, and we are been rebuilt, and an office and type- 
limited in the number of classes we writing room have been provided. A 
ean give. Although a very few goon _ lawn has been planted and sidewalks, 
to college, we are forced to keep up roads, and parking space provided. 
a great deal of academic work to stay California buildings probably take 
on the accredited list. These condi- second place to those of no other state, 
tions work a tremendous hardship on _ but, as one visits one high school after 
the small school and make much _ another, he occasionally finds a build- 
change practically impossible. We _ ing in need of repair or in want of a 
should be interested to know if our vigorous application of cleansing ma- 
honest opinion is not also the opinion _ terials. 





























California College of Arts and Crafts 


(FORMERLY CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS) 


30th Fall Term Now in Session 


The California College of Arts and Crafts offers to serious young people with 
artistic abilities the opportunity to develop these talents and to prepare them- 
selves for congenial and remunerative life work in the following art pro- 
fessions: 


APPLIED ARTS—Poster and advertising art, costume design, interior 


decoration, illustration, design, the crafts, etc. 


FINE ARTS —Portraiture, landscape, mural painting, and sculpture. 


ART EDUCATION —Tecaching the arts and crafts in California high 


schools and junior colleges. A teacher-training course leading to the degree, 
Bachelor of Art Education, and teaching credentials in art. 





Beautiful 4-acre campus in heart of Oakland... . Strong faculty. . . . Excellent 
equipment for the various arts and crafts subjects. . . . Moderate - tuitions. | 





Write for Illustrated Catalog 


F. H. MEYER, President | | 
BROADWAY AT COLLEGE AVE. » OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
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MUZZEY 














A better-than-ever Muzzey history, new from cover to 
cover, written with the vigor, charm, and fairness for 
which its author is noted. Unit organization, handsome 
maps produced by a new processs, skillfully devised study 
helps. $2.12, subject to discount. 


% Dr. Muzzey has again achieved success. His new book repre- 
sents the ne plus ultra. Nothing better could be desired.” 
John M. Cox, High School, Raymond, California. 


% “A beautiful book outside and inside. Author and publisher 
alike may well be proud of it.” Wéilliam P. Mathews, Senior 
High School, Puyallup, Washington. 

% “The best high-school text I have seen yet.” A. F. Mahaffey, 
Cleveland High School, Seattle, Washington. 

% “Professor Muzzey has given life to the book. He talks to 
the student in simple language.” George Bruntz, High 
School, Los Gatos, California. 

*% “The most satisfactory history I have seen for some time.” 
Alma E. Giddings, Hoover Senior High School, San Diego, 

California. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


45 Second Street, San Francisco, California 





























ACMILLAN 
.. BOOKS 


HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH 


. CANBY AND OTHERS 











For Modern Schools 








A complete six-year program for junior and senior high schools. 








GENERAL SCIENCE FOR TODAY 
—_ REVISPO— 


WATKINS AND BEDELL 


Up-to-the-minute in content; newly illustrated; offering improvements and 
innovations that greatly simplify teaching and study. 








NEW PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY 


BLACK AND CONANT 


As modern as the most recent discoveries and inventions related to chem- 
istry; persistent in its emphasis on fundamentals. 








PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS 


LENNES 


Every problem, every topic selected with the one and only objective— 
immediate usefulness in everyday life. For ninth grade. 





MACMILLAN 


359 Mission Street @ Sam Francisco 

















NEW MUSIC 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Bridgman’‘s Basic Songs for Male Voices 


Accompanied Edition 20.2... ‘eS $3.00 
IIE SRT A 1.40 


A collection of virile songs covering a very wide field. All the 
melodies lie within easy range of the average male voice and 
are so arranged they can be sung in unison. 


Lake’s American Bandbooks 


Number One (Junior High)—Conductor’s Score $1.00 


eS each 40 
Number Two (Senior High)—Conductor’s Score 1.00 
LETT Te each 40 


Two “Pep” bandbooks offering a fine collection of easy num- 
bers for brass, military, marching, and entertainment bands. 
Each bandbook contains 14 numbers all simplified. 


Lake’s American Symphonic Bandbook 


SSAA OEE TEED $2.36 
SS metrument Fumie ...............-.c.-.ccesccessas-..-. each .48 


This collection is designed for good high school and college 
bands. The ten numbers are scored to be adaptable to bands 
of various sizes. 

_7oo~/ 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


121 Second Street, San Francisco 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 





























BIOGRAPHY FOR CHARACTER DEVELOPMENT 


Living through Bzography 


By EDWIN DILLER STARBUCK & STAFF 


Institute of Character Research 
University of Southern California 


_ SERIES of readers providing selections from the world’s 
outstanding biographies. The material was chosen by a 
group of specially trained critics and experts. Their selection 
was made on the basis of pupil interest, literary quality, level of 
reading difficulty, and values for character development. There 
are three books for grades six to nine. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


149 New MonvtTGOMERY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 














School Bulletins 


School Journals 
School Annuals 





We convert Teachers’ “Hobby Manuscripts” 
into Finely Printed Booklets . . . Genuinely 
Bound for Generations of Reference 


1412-14 WEST 
12th STREET 


LOS ANGELES 
CALIFORNIA 























A SPECIAL SERVICE 
FOR 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
AND 
LIBRARIANS 
We have the largest stock of 
BUSINESS, TECHNICAL, 


INDUSTRIAL and SCIENTIFIC 
BOOKS in the WEST 


We stock the more important Books of the 


following publishers: 


American Institute of Accountants 
American Technical Society 





og 
Columbia University Press 
Thomas Y. Crowell 


ual 
McGraw-Hill Book Compan 
National Bureau Economic is Eescasch 
Nickerson & Collins Co. 

 < W. Norton & Company. Inc. 

pen Court Publishing Co. 
e Judd ———s Co. 
= Points Press 


—— — Press 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 


Ronald Press ompany 


Studio Publications, Inc. 
Small Arms Technical Publishing Co. 
University of Pennsylvania Press 

oe Fe Nostrand ome 


ard Press. 
ln Wiley & Sons, Inc. 
Williams t Wilkins Co. 
* 


e have a special service for SCHOOLS, 
LISRARIES. and Users of Technical, Indus: 


trial, Scientific, and Business Books 
we haven't the book you want we wil 
procure it for you. 


e can supply any 
book in print. 


Technical Book Company 
432 MARKET STREET 
Board of Trade Building 

SAN FRANCISCO 














NEW BOOKS 


During the past few months, a 
great many of the 1936 publications 
in the field of education have accumu- 
lated in our offices. Among the more 
interesting of those sent us by the 
publishers for examination are the 
following : 


Bunte Gesellschaft (Heath Visible 
Vocabulary German Series) by Al- 
bert Gartner. D. C. Heath Co. 


Educational, Psychological, and 
Personality Tests of 1933, 1934, 1935 
by Osear K. Buros. Rutgers Univer- 
sity, New Bruswick, N. J. 

Experiences in Thought and Ex- 
pression by Howard Francis Seely. 
Silver Burdett Company, New York. 

Factual Outlines of English Litera- 
ture from the Beginnings to 1900 by 
Willard M. Smith. Pitman Publish- 
ing Corporation, New York. 

The Foundations of Modern Edu- 
cation by Elmer Harrison Wilds. 
Farrar and Rinehart Inc., New York. 

Good English Through Practice, 
Books I, II, and III with aecompany- 
ing Guides and Test Books by Ed- 
ward Harlan Webster and John E. 
Warriner. World Book Company. 


Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental 
Ability, Forms A, B, and C for 
grades 7-12. Houghton-Mifflin Co. 


Modern-School Algebra by Raleigh 
Schorling, John R. Clark, and Rol- 
land R. Smith. World Book Company. 


Pacific Relations by Walter Gailey 
Hoffman. McGraw-Hill Book Co. 

Progressive Achievement Tests, in- 
termediate battery for grades 7-9 and 
advanced battery for high school and 
college, by Ernest W. Tiegs and 
Willis W. Clark. Southern Cali- 
fornia School Book Depository, 
Hollywood. 

Sex Education by Maurice A. 
Bigelow. American Social Hygiene 
Association, New York. 

















